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You can lease a magic carpet! The in- 
structional film is a magic carpet that 


knows no boundaries of space, nor time, 
nor season. In a moment, it cane bring 
a world to your classroom — or whisk 
your students to strange lands, far places. 


You can fit this dramatic teaching 
tool even into small budgets, by taking 
advantage of our new Lease-t-OWN 
Plan. Under this plan, the cost of films 
is distributed into easy year-to-year pay- 
ments, with no liability beyond the 
budget year. Payments are as low as film 
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rentals—often lower—and meanwhile 
you are building up your own film 
library. For as little as a dollar a month 
per film, you can enjoy the right film, 
at the right time. We know of no rental 
plan that costs so little. 


And Encyclopaedia Britannica Films* 
are the right films for the classroom. 
They have but one purpose — helping 
teachers to teach. They are intended 
for use as an integral part of the regu- 
lar school curriculum. Their subject 
matter ranges from thg’ primary level 





through the elementary grades, and 


high school. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Instruc- 
tional Films are authentic, professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists. Wide research 
and careful editing fit them for use in 
the regular school curriculum. 


We'll be glad to tell you more about 
these films—and about the easy Lease 
to-OWN Plan, if you'll write Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 
1-L, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


DIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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Do you 


live in 


these Regions? 


N THIS page we print a map chart 

that gives the 1947 picture of a 
steadily growiny program—the Re- 
gional Scholastic Awards for Art and 
for Writing. 

Last month we told you about that 
johnny-appleseed of Art Education, 
Karl Bolander. The map shows where 
the seeds of art instruction encourage- 
ment he sowed will sprout next spring 
into 43 regional Exhibitions of High 
School Student Art. 

In this issue we want to introduce 
Mrs. Charles F. Johnson, Jr., of Johnson 
City, N. Y., and Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs. Johnson is 
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a citizen and a mother who works in 
practical ways to improve local schools. 
Mrs. Drake is supervisor of English in 
Binghamton. Three years ago these two 
women teamed together on a project to 
promote more and better English com. 
position by children in the Tri-City 
area. They saw in Scholastic Writing 
Awards a tool to fit their purpose. They 
made English composition an exciting 
and purposeful adventure for both stu- 
dents and teachers. 

What is good for the Tri Cities, we 
thought, might be welcomed else- 
where. So last year two newspapers — 
The Pittsburgh Press and the Newark 
Evening News — tried similar regional 
programs. Each worked with local 
teachers through representative advisory 
committees. Scholastic Awards supplied 
rules books and posters. Newspapers 
and cooperating teachers invited parti- 
cipation. Both newspapers and teachers 
were more than satisfied with the re- 
sults. 

“This experiment,” said Merrill P. 
Paine, director of English, Elizabeth, 
N. J., “proves that local stimulation 
from a source outside the schools pro- 
vides an incentive for writing, and that 
no source is more appropriate than the 
local newspaper.” 

This summer Scholastic suggested the 
plan to a few additional educators and 
newspapers. Close cooperation between 
schools and the sponsoring newspaper 
is essential. This year the Tri-City plan 
to-encourage English composition will 
go forward in seven areas under spon- 
sorship of public-spirited newspapers. 

Southern Ties area, N. Y. 

The Binghamton Press 
Northern New Jersey 
Newark Evening News 
Western Pennsylvania 
The Pittsburgh Press 
Northeast New York 
The Knickerbocker News, Albany 





Michigan 
The Detroit News 

East Missouri — Southern Illinois 
St. Louis Star-. imes 

North and East Connecticut 
The Hartford Courant 

Each of these newspapers invites as- 
sistance of English teachers and super- 
visors: Each says to junior and senior 
high school teachers in its area: “Send 
us the best work from your regular 
composition ciasses. Any subject. Any 
type — essays, poetry, themes, short 
stories. Students who show ability and 
workmanship will receive further recog- 
nition and encouragement. Through 
these Writing Awards we will also give 
recognition to the fine work being done 
by our English teachers.” 

All writing receiving area preliminary 
awards goes automatically to Scholastic 
Awards in New York. Here the manu- 
scripts will be judged by outstanding 
authors and editors for national honors. 

We cordially invite all English and 
social studies teachers to urge student 
participation in the 1947 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. If you live in an area 
where there is a regional program, send 
your best student writing to the news- 
paper sponsor. If you teach in a non- 
sponsored area send the manuscripts 
direct to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

National president of the National 
Council of English Teachers, Helene W. 
Hartley, in a recent letter wrote: “I am 
happy to know that the Regional Writ- 
ing Aw‘rds program is being extended 
so widely. It gives a valuable support 
to the work of English teachers.” 

Scholastic Magazines and the co- 
sponsoring newspapers are proud to 
work with high school teachers. We 
know the fine things you are doing to 
give boys and girls the best possible 
start. Through Scholastic Awards we 
help you tell the world about your work. 
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Convention Forecasts 


National Council of English Teachers 
ATLANTIC CITY 


, weer can English teachers do to help our people deal 
with the specific problems of our day?” 

This central practical question dominates the National 
Council of Teachers of English convention program, which 
president Helene W. Hartley and fellow officers haye care- 
fully prepared for Atlantic City at Thanksgiving time. Over- 
all theme is “English for These Times.” 

Top liners scheduled included Robert P. Tristram Cot 
fin, John Mason Brown, Howard Fast, Helen Ferris, editor. 
Junior Literary Guild, and Edward Murrow, vice president 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The place of English as the keystone of communication 
finds recognition in the broad agenda. Twenty-five general 
and section meetings will consider a wide subject range 
Separate meetings on Improving Communication will dis 
cuss Writing, Speech, Reading, Language Study, and Un 
derstanding Our American Heritage, 

Sections on “Values in the Modern World” will examine 
Fostering Individuality, Guiding Moral Resources in the 
Modern World; Drama; Periodicals, Radio and Television; 
Motion Pictures and Other Audi-Visual Aids; and Educa- 
tion of Adults. 

What English teachers can do to help remove the bar- 
riers to one world will be reported and discussed; also 


what they can do to build na- 
tional unity. 

Another feature will be the 
Books-for-Children luncheon in 
which authors will meet teachers 
and librarians. 

Altogether- more than 300 Eng- 
lish teachers and authors will 
serve as speakers, panel members 
or presiding officers, 

One high point will be the report 
of Dora v. Smith, director, Com- Helene W. Hartley 
mission on the English Curriculum. Of the Commissions 
document, “Initial Statement of Platform for the Curriculum 
Commission,” Dr. Hartley says, “It represents so valuable a 
contribution to curriculum development and to the basic 
philosophy that must underlie teaching that it was decided 
to make it available to active curriculum committes now 
in advance of further work by the Commission.” 

The “feast” scheduled for Atlantic City November 28- 
30 will be well worth missing Thanksgiving dinner at home. 
You can still get a room. Hotels will not accept applica- 
tions by personal letter but insist upon use of a special form, 
which can be obtained, upcn a postcard request, from the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, Chicago 21, II. 

Scholastic Magazines extends a cordial welcome to all 
Convention-goers to its exhibit booth in Convention Hall. 

In accordance with the annual custom, there will be a 
Thanksgiving party at the Claridge Hotel for the friends 
of Scholastic Magazines. We call your attention to the re- 
quest coupon in this issue. Send in the 





classroom quantities 


28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 


you a Guest Card. 


F you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year . . 


and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 


Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the party, 
which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end before the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 


Ann INVITATIO N TO A PARTY man coupon for a guest card to this dinner. 


National Council 
of Social Studies 
BOSTON 

Thanksgiving dinner and service in 
he First Chureh at historic Plymouth 
will open the 26th annual meeting of 
the National Council of Social Studies 
convening at Boston Nov. 28-30. 
Thanksgiving evening in Plymouth the 
convention members will participate 
in the 450th broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. 

On Friday morning the Council has 
section meetings on ten topics: “The 
Teaching of International Understand- 
ing,” “The Study and Teaching of 
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Please send me a Guest Card for the Scholastic party 


ment of Intergroup Relationships,” 
“Using Maps and Globes in the Ele- 





SCHOOL - 


mentary School,” “Geography and So- 





STREET 


cial Studies in the High School,” “Local 
Government: The Foundation of the 
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American Government System,” “Socia! 
Learnings for Our Children,” “Develop- 
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Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, I. Y. 


ing Citizens for Our Times,” and “What 
. Shall Constitute a Problems Course in 
the Senior High School?” 
Following the general session pre- 
sided over by Burr W. Phillips, presi- 
(Concluded on page 13-T) 


: 
- American History,” “Achievement Test- 
ing in the Social Studies,” “Improve- 












































WHAT THE DELEGATES DO IN PARIS 
WILL AFFECT THE LIVES OF ALL OF US 
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By Mrs. Howard E. Wilson 


PARIS: 


This is UNESCO month. Here in Paris UNESCO month 
is truly a festival of intellect and art marked by exhibits, 
lectures, concerts, plays, films, displays, and publications. 
By boat, plane, and train there is converging on the city a 
gathering of delegates from 21 nations of the world. 

What brings them together at the Majestic Hotel, now 
.ppropriately renamed the “Maison UNESCO”? The answer 
to the question lies in the letters UNESCO, for they stand 
for the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

Delegates arriving from the far corners of the earth are 
here to bring this organization into being. Impelled by the 
urgency of creating through the processes of education, 
science, and culture the “defenses of peace in men’s minds,” 
these delegates are charged with the task of setting in 
motion the machinery for the attainment of that purpose. 

As these delegates to the first General Conference of 
UNESCO assemble, they think of many who have labored 
before them. The Czech delegation remembers John Amos 
Comenius of the seventeenth century and his proposals for 
. Pansophic College for scholars from all lands. The French 
member Marc-Antonine Jullien, whose life during the first 
half of the nineteenth century was a “sort of continuous 
international conference on education.” The American dele- 
gation recalls the indomitable Fannie Fern Andrews who 
ifter many discouragements succeeded in inducing several 
governments to send delegates to an International Congress 

‘f Education to meet at the Hague in September, 1914. The 
late tells the sad end of her efforts. 

While the delegates carry on their discussions they will 
be guided in some degree by the experiences of the meagerly 
financed and staffed Commission on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, belatedly set up by the League of Nations in 1926, 
ind by the activities of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. And of course delegates at Maison UNESCO realize 
their debt to the Allied Ministers of Education meeting 
through most of the war in London. Although the United 
States never became a member of that organization, it did 
cooperate, especially through the untiring efforts of the late 
Grayson Kefauver, to whom much credit must go for laying 
UNESCO foundations. 

During the past vear a Preparatory Commission has been 





Julian Huxley, British scientist and author, 
now the executive secretary of UNESCO. 


busy making plans and preparing a program for UNESCO. 
The secretariat gradually recruited to carry out the detail 
work of the Preparatory Commission was, until January, 
headed by Sir Alfred Zimmern. Illness forced him to retire 
and become an adviser. Dr. Julian Huxley, eminent British 
scientist, took his place as executive secretary, and M. Jean 
Thomas, of France, and Howard E. Wilson, of the United 
States, serve as deputy executive secretaries. Associated 
with them are leaders drawn from many fields, and many 
lands, even Russia, although Russia officially has taken no 
part in the framing of the charter or the work of the 
Preparatory Commission. 

Literally thousands of suggestions from governments, 
from organizations, and from individuals have come in for 
consideration in drawing up the program going before the 
first General Conference of UNESCO. The Preparatory 
Commission has had to be highly selective in arranging the 
projects to carry on in the first two or three years. The 
secretariat was early organized in a series of sections. Those 
sections are now placing before the General Conference a 
carefully planned and detailed program report. Chapter 
titles reveal the wide scope of UNESCO’s work: (1) Edu- 
cation; (2) Media of Mass Communication (Radio, Film, 
Press); (3) Cultural Institutions, Libraries, Archives, Pub- 
lications and Museums; (4) Natural Sciences; (5) The 
Social Sciences, Philosophy, and Humanistic Studies; (6) 
Creative Arts; (7) The UNESCO Secretariat; (8) Proposed 
Budget. 


Education Project Well Under Way 


In the Education Section two projects of great impor- 
tance are already under way. They were approved by the 
Preparatory Commission in 1946. The first is in the field of 
“fundamental education.” As defined by the Education 
Section, fundamental education means education for liter- 
acy at any age level. UNESCO’s first publication is a book 
on fundamental education. This volume brings together 
the experience of leading world experts in the field of 
literacy, and outlines a program for work on illiteracy dur- 
ing the next two years. A second Education Section project 
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Proposed Organization of UNESCO Secretariat 


is improvement of textbooks throughout the world in the 
field of international understanding. In the pamphlet now 
before the General Conference, teachers in all nations will 
find a concrete plan of action for improving their own text 
hooks. 

The Education Section outlines a wide variety of new 
projects. Among these is publication of a yearbook and the 
immediate establishment of a much-needed committee on 
statistics. The Education Section proposes to sponsor in the 
immediate future a number of significant international con 
ferences, one for leaders in adult education, and another of 
representatives of institutions of higher education to dis- 
cuss the place of international relations in university and 
teacher training. In the summer of 1947 the Education 
Committee expects to have in Paris a summer school, a 
workshop seminary for teachers. The proposal is that each 
government will be invited to send two or three teachers 
to attend that summer institute. Also proposed is a majo 
conference on selection and guidance problems that seem 
to affect all nations. There are various proposals for estab 
lishing children’s clubs and UNESCO clubs at the junior 
high school level throughout the world, and of cooperating 
with organizations which will establish work camps for 
youth in devastated areas in 1947. The Education Section 
proposes to produce material, not only about UNESCO 
itself, but also material developed for its program purposes, 
especially in connection with children’s clubs and youth 
agencies and its program in adult education and funda 
mental education. 


Peoples Speaking to Peoples 


One underlying purpose of UNESCO is to help peoples 
speak to peoples. UNESCO expects to promote such ac- 
tivities as will help to break down the barriers to a free 
flow of information between countries — to free the press, 
movies, and radio of senseless restrictions. It expects to 
encourage the production of more movies of the type that 
will help to create better understanding throughout the 
world and to facilitate the translation and distribution of 
books. Just what form its radio activities will take has not 
been fully determined, but it is expected that radio will 


prove one of the most effective means of helping peoples 
speak to peoples. 

On the program of UNESCO are proposals for facilitat- 
ing the exchange of teachers, students, and scientists, as 
well as exchange of books, scientific information, and art 
exhibits. UNESCO proposes also to initiate experimental 
projects, with the help of cooperating governments. Ex- 
amples are new types of libraries, modern museums, art 
centers, schools. To carry out its world-wide work between 
and with governments and between and with voluntary 
organizations, it is proposed that regional centers of 
UNESCO be established in connection with U.N. regional 
ffices. 

And now it is pertinent to ask, “How do the citizens of 
UNESCO member nations — the teachers, fathers, mothers, 
shopkeepers, farmers, technical workers and all others — 
help in the work of UNESCO? How are they affected by 
UNESCO?” The second part of this question has, in part, 
been answered. In the United States the answer to the first 
oart of the question lies, in part, in the newly created Na- 
ional Commission, which met in Washington in September. 


New Commission Speaks for U. S. Citizens 


The Charter of UNESCO wisely provides that “each 
member state shall make such arrangements as suit its par- 
ticular conditions for the purpose of associating its princi- 
pal bodies interested in educational, scientific, and cultural 
matters with the work of the Organization, preferably by 
the formation of a National Commission broadly represen- 
tative of the government and such bodies.” To the first 
meeting of our country’s National Commission, called by 
the State Department, came representatives of a wide 
range of educational, scientific, and cultural organizations 
ind interests. 

For the better part of a week the Commission discussed 
che functions and policies of UNESCO. It made proposals 
cor the guidance of the American delegation in Paris. The 
newly formed National Commission, which promises to 
hecome “the collective brain to the whole nervous system 
# American culture, science, education, and means of 
‘ommunication,” acts in an advisory capacity to our dele- 
gation to the General Conference and to our Government 
in matters relating to UNESCO. It functions as an agency of 
iaison. ; 

Every teacher who belongs to a professional organiza- 
ion, every parent who belongs to the PTA, every housewife 
who belongs to a club within the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and as a matter of course, every citizen of our 
country is through his Government and his organizations 
working to achieve the purposes of UNESCO, for all are 
epresented in the National Commission. It would seem 
then, that every human being, from the most illiterate 
bushman to the most learned scientist, has a stake in 
UNESCO. 


BACKGROUND READING 


For the story of efforts to promote international educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural activities, see Walter Kotsch- 
nig’s Slaves Need No Leaders (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943), and William G. Carr’s Only by Under- 
standing, Headline Series No. 52 (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1945). For the complete charter of 
UNESCO, consult “The defenses of peace”: Documents 
Relating to UNESCO, The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (Washington, D. C., 
United States Government Printing Office, 1944). 





Guide for a Lesson Plan 


BASED ON CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


THEME ARTICLE — BELGIUM — pp. 4, 5 


Aims 


l. To show the extent of the recovery made by Belgium 
since her liberation from Nazi rule and to explain the rea- 
sons for it. 

2. To show that people in a small country densely popu- 
lated may, by means of agriculture, manufacturing, and trad- 
ing, achieve a good standard of living. 

3. To trace briefly the political story of Belgium. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What are some of the evidences of the recovery made 
by Belgium since her liberation? 


Food is more plentiful in Belgium today than in 
many other nations on the continent. Prices are high 
but they are gradually going down. Stores display 
full racks of clothing, and production of most goods 
measures up to three-fourths of prewar output. 


2. Why has Belgium been able to get back on her feet so 
quickly? 


The destruction was not so great in Belgium be- 
cause the German campaign lasted less than three 
weeks. While under Nazi rule, the Belgians were 
clever in hiding food and clothing from the Germans. 
(Look into Belgium’s method of dealing with war 
profiteering. ) 


3. How does Belgium’s size and density of population 
compare with other parts of the world? 


There are more people living on one square mile ot 
Belgian soil than on an equal area anywhere else in 
Europe. Belgium is smaller than the states of Mary- 
land and Delaware combined. Using round numbers, 
we may say that her 8 million people live in 11 thou- 
sand square miles of territory. Belgium’s one colony, 
the Belgian Congo in South Central Africa, is 75 times 
larger than the mother country. 


4. How have the Belgians been able to prosper, in spite 
of their limited space? 


The land is fertile and the crops are surprisingly 
large for such a tiny country. Belgian farmers culti- 
vate every possible acre. Still, Belgium must import 
great quantities of food. Most of her wealth comes 
from her industries and trade. Belgium imports large 
supplies of raw materials which her factories turn into 
finished products. These products are then exported 
to other countries. Belgium’s one colony yields tin, 
copper, lead, cobalt, gold, silver, and platinum. It 
produces 85 per cent of the world’s supply of indus- 
trial diamonds used to manufacture armaments. 95 
per cent of the world’s production of radium comes 
from the Congo. Within its borders is more than one- 
half the world’s supply of uranium, raw material of 


the atom bomb. 


5. What is the present method of governing in Belgium 
and what critical situations has she faced in the past? 


Like England, Belgium is a kingdom where power 
rests, not with the King, but with the Parliament and 
the Cabinet headed by a Prime Minister. Parliament is 
composed of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies 
elected by men over 21. The present King of Belgium 


is Leopold III who is living in Switzerland, while his 
brother, Prince Charles, governs for him as Regent. 
The Belgian Parliament barred Leopold III from re- 
turning to Belgium without its consent. A general el- 
tion was held February 17, 1946, after Belgium’s 
prisoners of war and her deported workers had re- 
turned from Germany. Belgium’s independence dates 
back to 1830 when she broke away from The Nether- 
lands. In 1914, during the first World War, German 
armies overran and occupied Belgium, In 1879, King 
Leopold Il employed Henry M. Stanley, the African 
explorer, to head an expedition to win the Congo for 
Belgium. This he did. England, France, and Germany, 
eager to get African territory, protested but agreed in 
1885 to organize the area as the Congo Free State 
with Leopold as its ruler. The Congo natives were 
put to slave labor and brutally treated. This went on 
for many years. In 1908 the Belgian Parliament took 
the Congo away from the King and made it a colony 
of the nation. 


NATURAL GAS — pp. 6, 7 


Procedure 


(a) Assign to ten pupils the sentences which appear un- 
der “Uses For Natural Gas” and which begin as follows: 


(1) Natural gas heats 

(2) It plays an important part in 

(3) It fires 

(4) Cement mills 

(5) Great quantities of it are used up by 
(6) In the oil fields 

(7) The carbon black and So are alcohols 
(8) Helium 

(9) Gasoline 

(10) Four-fifths of all the gas 


(b) Choose a narrator to read the first two paragraphs 
under First Big Gas Well. 

(ce) Assign to one pupil the story of Matthew Haymaker 
which begins “I'll never forget —” 

(d) Ask five other pupils to select one line apiece from 
the first portion of the article “Our Natural Resources.” 
After a 10-minute period of silent study, call for a reading 
of the assignments (a), (b), (c), and (d) in the style of 


a mass chant. 


ROCKET TO THE FUTURE — p. 8 


Lesson Plan for a Round Table Talk 


Assign to a selected group of pupils the task of studying 
the article on page 8 and preparing themselves with brief 
notes for an unrehearsed discussion of it. After a ten-minute 
reading period, during which other groups could be en- 
gaged in the study of different feature articles in Junior 
Scholastic, ask for the attention of the entire class while 
the teacher reads the Sample Round Table Talk. With these 
conversation suggestions in mind, and while the class lis- 
tens with the article before them, let the Round Table 
group attempt an extemperaneous discussion under the 
leadership of a conversation coordinator. Pupils should not 
aim to reproduce the sample talk but should create their 
own conversation, Allow time for the group to warm up to 


(Continued on page 8-T) 
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the discussion. Pupils will grow in conversation skill with 
repetitions of this method. 


Sample Round Table Talk 


Announcer: Believe-it or not, Buck Rogers’ comic book 
stuff seems to be coming true. A group from this class 
(name pupils participating) will discuss the exciting article 
on page 8 of Junior Scholastic. We will ask you to imagine 
that this talk is being broadcast from a radio-television 
studio. The speakers may want to use the blackboard. I 
will now turn the program over to Dave Thompson, who 
will act as discussion leader. 


Discussion Leader: Aviation experts talk of rockets to the 
moon within two years and even of travel between the 
planets within 30 years. That’s the kind of thing we read 
about in the comics. Do you think it could ever really 
happen? 

Pupil: Well, 1 read that the V-2 rockets have reached a 
height of 104 miles above the earth. 

Pupil: What earth? The top of the Andes or a flat sur- 
face? We should make that clear. 

Pupil: The launching place is the valley floor in New 
Mexico. 

Pupil: | thought the V-2 shot 102 miles high. You said 
104, Alice. 

Pupil: She's right, Pete, one did hit only 102 miles. It 
lost two miles in height, but gained a hundred miles per 
hour in speed. 

Pupil: A hundred miles per hour! They went faster than 
that, Tony. 

Pupil: Oh, certainly. | meant that one of the rockets 
went 100 miles per hour faster than the other. 

Discussion Leader: | think we should tell our audience 
just how fast the first V-2 rocket sped into the sky. Let’s 
put it on the backboard so we can keep the figure before 
us. Be prepared for a surprise, everybody. Here it is — 
8,500 miles per hour—and the altimeter recorded 104 
miles. In 60 seconds the V-2 reached the outer rim of the 
ionosphere. Man had reached the aurora borealis. 

Pupil: Wait a minute, Dave. Altimeter! Ionosphere! 
Aurora borealis! This is so high and fast it’s going right 
over my head. What do the words mean? 

Discussion Leader: I’m glad you asked that, Ruth. Let's 
build a vocabulary list at the board. (Writes altimeter) 
This word explains itself, doesn’t it? (Writes ionosphere) 
You'll find this one explained in your Junior Scholastic. 
(Writes aurora borealis) The dictionary says that’s the same 
as the northern lights, supposed to be of electrical origin. 

Pupil: You'd better add oscilloscopes to the list, Dave. 

Discussion Leader: I was hoping you'd overlook that 
word. I can’t find it in the dictionary. 

Pupil: It has something to do with recording vibrations. 

Pupil: The article didn’t mention the names of the flyers 
who went up with the V-2s and recorded the speed and 
height. 

Pupil: No one went up with them, Peggy, they are 
rockets. 

Pupil: Then how do we know how far and how fast they 
went? 

Pupil: Don’t you remember? The article said the V-2s 
were equipped with radio and television instruments. They 
were launched by radio control. The instruments in the rocket 
televisioned and radioed their sensations to earth. 

Discussion Leader: Peggy's remark brings up another mat- 
ter. Before we can develop flying outside the earth’s atmos- 
phere, we will have to find out what the temperature is 
100 miles above the earth, 

Pupil: And whether it’s all dark up there or not. 

Pupil: And what the pressures are on flying bodies that 
high up. 





Pupil: Dave, you wrote down 3,500 miles per hour as 
the speed of the V-2, but that’s not the record. Last month 
the twelfth V-2 shot 102 miles high at a speed of 3,600 
miles per hour. I'll write it on the board. 

Discussion Leader: | believe they will be sending rockets 
to the moon in a couple of years. We will end our discus- 
sion at this point, and we invite our radio listeners to send 
in any questions they would like to ask about the V-2. 

Announcer: You have just heard a discussion of the 
article on page 8 of your Junior Scholastic — “Rocket to the 
Future.” Participating in the talk were (name pupils). 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What two European nations are known as the Low 
Countries? (Belgium and The Netherlands. ) 

2. To what country did Belgium belong before her in- 
dependence? (The Netherlands. ) 

3. What are the two dialects spoken by the people of 
Belgium? (Flemish and Walloon.) 

4. What office in the U.N. is held by Belgium’s Foreign 
Minister Paul-Henri Spaak? (President of the General As- 
sembly. ) . 

5. What land does Belgium hold as a colony? (The Bel- 
gian Congo.) 

6. How many times larger than Belgium is her colony? 
(75.) > 

7. Natural gas is usually found with what? (Petroleum. ) 

8. When and where was the first big gas well drilled? 
(In 1878, at Murrysville, Pa.) 

9. Where in the U. S. is the Army Air Forces testing 
German V-2 rockets? (White Sands, New Mexico.) 


10. What speed has been achieved by the V-2 rocket? 
(3,600 miles per hour.) ° 





Solution to News Word Puzzle (p. 23) 


ACROSS: 1-Day; 4-lore, 5-Belgium; 9-rather; 10-us; 11-e.g.; 12-age; 
13-nest; 16-we; 17-mt.; 18-to; 19-Este; 2l-pop; 22-or; 23-on; 24-Ougree: 
26-streams; 27-fat; 28-ago. 

DOWN: 1-Dour; 2-arm; 3-ye; 4-Liege; 5-Bruges; 6-ease; 7-Lt.; 8-Ghent; 
12-awe; 14-stones; 15-top; 17-merge; 20-tour; 21-poem; 24-Otto; 25-Ra; 
26-sag; 27-fa 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 10) 

1. LOW NOTES: 1-The Netherlands or Holland; 2-Leopold III; 3-Brus- 
sels; 4-Flemings; 5-Germany. 
— WHERE: 1-Pennsylvania; 2-Africa; 3-New Mexico; 4-New 
ork, 

3. PIPE THIS: 1-a; 2-d; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-3,600 miles per hour; 2-uranium; 
3-Paul-Henri Spaak; 4-bamboo; 5-Cuba; 6-Cyrus McCormick, 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Week: Issue of Nov. 18th 


Theme Article: ITALY. 
Acute Shortage: FATS AND OILS. 
American Achievements: TYPEWRITER. 


Issue of Nov. 25th 
Theme Article: GERMANY. 
Our Natural Resources: SUGAR. 
American Achievements: TELEVISION. 
Bib and Tack: BROADWAY CINDERELLA. 
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A NEW FORD IS DESIGNED 


Automobile design is not a mere matter of fashion, like 
the designing of new spring hats, for automobiles are 
made to be used as well as seen. Every basic change in 
design must do more than improve appearance .. . it 
must contribute to a more dependable, more comfort- 
able or safer car to drive. 





Design at Ford is not strictly a studio procedure, for 
the motoring public has a considerable share in plan- 





ning every new model. The preferences of motorists 





all over the country are constantly being reported to 





the designers by the nation-wide Ford organization. In 





this way, Ford is able to anticipate Mr. and Mrs. 





. and build cars that 
have everyone saying, “Ford’s Out Front!” 


America’s automotive wishes . 












Ford designers and artists stay two to three years ahead of the 
manufacturing departments. Thousands of drawings and 
paintings are made from which to select new car designs. 








STEP OUT WITH SAFETY .. . learn how to be an expert 
e driver. Send today for your free copy of “How To Be 
\ An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, Ford’s Chief Test 

Driver. Address: Ford Motor Company, Dept. R-46, 
| Dearborn, Michigan. 

















Designs that are promising are drawn to scale, full-size, on huge 
blackboards to be studied in detail by engineers and designers. 





Next, the best designs are reproduced in quarter-size clay models 
and further refinements are made in streamlining and over-all 
appearance. Later, a full-size clay model, complete even to the 
smallest detail, is made of the design selected for production. 
This large, full-size clay model serves as a guide in building 
the first handmade pilot car. 


Finally, the first new car is completed. Made en- 


tirely by hand, it represents a cost of 
several million dollars and as many as 1,000,000 man 
hours of effort. This pilot car is put through hundreds 
of grueling tests and further improve, wats? 
ments are made. Then, it is used as a et 
model from which many millions qe‘? _ 
of new cars will be mass produced. S 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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MAJOR problem in_ most 
A counties today is to keep 

prices from going too high. It 
is the No. 1 national problem in our 
own country. 

When prices rise, working people 
have to consider their own personal 
and family problems. 

Let us take as.an example Mr. 
John Smith, who a year ago earned 
$50 a week. He could pay his rent, 
his family’s food, clothing, insurance, 
medical, automobile, and entertain- 
ment expenses, make his weekly con- 
tribution to the church, and still have 
a couple of dollars to save each week. 

That was the standard of living 
the Smith family was accustomed to. 

But prices kept creeping up. Soon 
Mr. Smith received a 20 per cent in- 
crease in his pay. Now with $60 to 
take home each week, it seemed to 
the Smiths that they would be able 
to go along on the same standard of 
living and have even a few more 
dollars to put in the savings bank. 
The Smiths hoped that prices would 
not go any higher. 


PRICES-WAGES SPIRAL 


When President Truman on Oc- 
tober 14th lifted price control off 
meat and ten days later lifted con- 
trols off all other foods except sugar 
and rice, the Smiths saw prices go 
up again. 

Mrs. Smith had already noticed 
that clothing was costing a lot more, 
and.that household furnishings were 
higher in price than she had ever 
known them to be. Mr. Smith found 
that operating his car and keeping it 
in repair was also much more ex- 
pensive than it had ever been. 

So the Smiths had to make a de- 
cision. Should they begin cutting 
down on their standard of living or 
should Mr. Smith ask his employer 
for an increase in pay? 

Fortunately, the Smiths rent has 
not gone up, because rent ceilings 


No. 1 NATIONAL PROBLEM 


have not been raised or removed. 

The Smiths, like most people, ob- 
ject to giving up something just be- 
cause the price of it has gone up. 
If they had to give up running their 
car, or their insurance, or buying 
newspapers or magazines, or reduce 
the quality of their food, they would 
resent it. They would think that it 
was unfair for some families to con 
tinue having these things just be. 
cause they earned a little more 
money than the Smiths «arned. 

So what usually happens, and is 
happening today, is that Mr. Smith 
and many other working people ask 
their employers for another increase 
in pay. Mr. Smith is a member of a 
labor union, so the union does this 
for him. 

Now suppose the union wins its 
demands for higher wages. Many 
companies say that they will have 
to raise the price of their products 
because they are now paying higher 
wages. So up go prices again. 

If this goes on very long — wages 
up, prices up, wages up, and prices 
up — we have what is called “spiral 
ing inflation.” 

We didn’t have it during the wa: 
because the Government controlled 
prices and regulated wages. The 
OPA (Office of Price Administra- 
tion) not only fixed the price of 
nearly everything, but rationed 
scarce things like meat, butter, lard. 
sugar, canned fruits and vegetables. 

The WLB (War Labor Board) 
controlled wages of workers. 

During the war these controls 
were accepted in good spirit by most 
people. Both labor and management 
cooperated to keep prices and wages 
“in line.” 

Soon after the war ended, labor 
demanded more pay and industry 
demanded the end of price control. 
There were many strikes, which 
usually ended by the Government 
agreeing to wage increases. 


Today with price controls off food 
and many clothing items, labor again 
is raising its voice in protest. The 
United Automobilg Workers Union 
said that it would ask for “cost-of- 
living” wage increases. 

Owners of houses and buildings 
are complaining bitterly over the 
ceilings on rents. President Truman 
said that rent control would have to 
continue. The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards demands a 
15 per cent increase in rents. 

Farmers demand more money for 
their products when they have to pay 
higher prices for farm equipment. 

The basic cause of inflation is scar- 
‘ity at a time when people have 
money to spend. 

Shortages of building materials 
and things like copper, zinc, lead, 
and hundreds of others, continue to 
hold up production. 

When our factories are able to 
‘urn out the goods at full production 
and keep going without interruption, 
then our country will escape from 
the dizzy spiral of inflation. Prices 
will come down. As meat now be- 
comes more plentiful, the price of it 
,is coming down. 


\ REFUSE 
To BE 
ROBBED! 














Talburt in The Pittsburgh Pre 
One weapon housewives can use in 


the battle of inflation is to refuse to 
buy things that are priced too high. 
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_ highest of spirits in Europe 
today are to be found in the Low 
Countries. 

Of all the European nations that 
fell under Nazi rule, Belgium has 
made the quickest recovery since 
liberation. 

Belgium and Holland are known 
as the Low Countries because so 
much of their land lies below sea 
level. 

Food is more plentiful in Belgium 
today than in many other nations on 
the continent. Prices are high, but 
they are gradually going down. 
Stores display full racks of clothing, 
and production of most goods meas- 
ures up to three-fourths of pre-war 
output. There are still some short- 
ages — mainly of labor and coal. Bel- 
gium has coal mines, but does not 
have enough experienced miners to 
work them. 

In international aftairs, Belgium 
is taking an active part in making 
the United Nations work. Her For- 
eign Minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, is 
President of the U.N. General As- 
sembly, now meeting in New York 
City. 

Why has Belgium been able to get 
back on her feet so quickly? The 
chief reason is that the country was 
left in good physical condition when 
the Germans were driven out. 


The German campaign against 
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AND THE CONGO 


Belgium lasted less than three weeks. 
Hitler’s armies marched against the 
little kingdom on May 10, 1940. By 
May 28, the -eourageous Belgian 
army, no match for the powerful 
German forces, surrendered. Because 
fighting ended quickly, the destruc- 
tion was not so great as in countries 
where the war dragged on for 
months. Under Nazi rule, the Bel- 
gians were better clothed and fed 
than were most of the Nazi-con- 
quered peoples. This was due to Bel- 
gian cleverness in hiding food and 
clothing from the Germans. 

The German invasion of Belgium 
was the second of this century. In 
1914, during the first World War, 
German armies occupied Belgium. 

Belgium’s independence goes back 
to 1830, when Belgium belonged to 
The Netherlands. The freedom-lov- 
ing Belgians resented Dutch rule, 
particularly since their masters were 
mostly Protestant, and they, the Bel- 
gians, were Catholics. In 1830, with 
little bloodshed, Belgium broke away 


and set itself up as an independent 
kingdom. 

Belgium is a kingdom. But the 
power of government is not held by 
the King, but by the Parliament and 
the Cabinet headed by a Prime Min- 
ister. Parliament is composed of a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
elected by men over 21. 

The present King of Belgium is 
Leopold II, who came to the throne 
in 1934. Today he is living in Switz- 
erland, while his brother, Prince 
Charles, takes his place as Regent.* 

When Belgium surrendered in 
1940, Prime Minister Hubert Pierlot 
and some of his ministers fled to Eng- 


land where they set up a government 


in exile. They urged Leopold to 
join them, but he refused and be- 
came a German prisoner. 

Many Belgians think the King act- 
ed wisely in staying with his people. 
But there are many who think he 
should have put up more of a fight 
against the Germans. 

* Means word is defined on p. 10. 


Map draw» for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 





























during a traditional procession to 


The Belgian cabinet returned to 
Brussels on September 8; 1944, after 
the capital had been liberated by the 
Allies. The American armies freed 
the King in hut where he had 
been moved by the Germans, in May, 
1945. The Belgian Parliament barred 
him from returning to Belgium with- 


out its consent. King Leopold Ill’ 


said he preferred to remain in Switz- 
erland for the present. 

Belgium waited until her prisoners 
of war and her deported workers re- 
turned from Germany before hold- 
ing a general election. Elections fi- 
nally were held on February 17, 1946. 
The Christian Socialists won the most 
seats in Parliament with the Social- 


ists close behind. Communists and 


Liberals trailed. 

Because no party won a clear-cut 
majority, no cabinet has been able 
to last more than a few months. The 
most recent cabinet was formed by 
Prime Minister Camille Huysmans, 
a Socialist, on August 2. 


BELGIUM’S FERTILE LAND 


Belgium is smaller than the states 
of Maryland and Delaware com- 
bined. In 11,775 square miles of ter- 
ritory live Belgium’s 8,386,553 peo- 
ple. There are more people living on 
one square mile of Belgian soil than 
on an equal area anywhere else in 
Europe. 

Belgians are lucky that their land, 
though small, is fertile. The rolling 


Press Association 


Young Belgian fishermen carry a small model of a Belgian fishing boat 


bless the port of Ostend, Belgium. 


plains, a blessing to invaders, have 
also benefited Belgium’s farmers who 
cultivate every possible acre. Their 
crops are surprisingly large for such 
a tiny country. Still, Belgium must 
import great quantities of food. 

Most of Belgium’s wealth comes 
trom her industries and trade. Bel- 
gium imports large supplies of raw 
materials which her factories turn 
into finished products. These prod- 
ucts are then exported to other coun- 
tries. 

Almost all Belgian cities have two 
names — one in Flemish, and one in 
Walloon. (See pronunciations on 
page 10.) The reason for this is that 
the people are divided into two 
large groups—the Flemings who 
live in the north and speak Flemish, 
a Dutch dialect, and the Walloons 
of the south who speak a language 
similar to French. Both languages 
are official. 

The Flemings and Walloons are 
rivals for the control of the govern- 
ment. The Flemings, more numerous, 
seem to be winning out. The princi- 
pal binding ties between the two 
groups are their allegiance to the 
Crown and their religion, which is 
Roman Catholicism. 


THE CONGO 


Belgium has only one colony — 
the Belgian Congo in South Cen- 
tral Africa. The Congo is 75 times 
larger than the mother country and 
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many times richer in natural re- 
sources. 

Because its soil yields tin, copper, 
lead, cobalt, gold, silver, and plati- 
num, the Congo accounts for much 
of Belgium’s wealth. It produces 85 
per cent of the world’s supply of in- 
dustrial diamonds. Ninety-five per 
cent of the world’s production of 
radium comes from the Congo, and 


.more than one-half the world’s sup- 


ply of uranium, raw material of the 
atom bomb. 

In the valley of the Congo River 
and in other pagts of the Cengo are 
heavy forests through which ele- 
phant herds and other wild animals 
roam. 

The population ‘of the Congo is 
only slightly smaller than that of Bel- 
gium. There are about 10,000,000 
natives and 25,000 whites in the 
Congo. Most of the whites live in 
the cities — Leopoldville, Albertville, 
and Elizabethville. These cities are 
named after Belgian rulers. 


HOW BELGIUM GOT CONGO 


The Congo was once the personal 
possession of King Leopold II of Bel- 
gium. 

He grew interested in Africa, after 
reading Henry M. Stanley's exciting 
story of his expedition to the Congo. 
Stanley was a reporter sent by his 
paper, The New York Herald, to look 
for the explorer, David Livingstone, 
long missing in the jungles of Africa. 
This was in 1871. 

Stanley found Livingstone, and 
later explored the Congo. 

Several years later, King Leopold 
employed Stanley to head an expedi- 
tion to win the Congo for Belgium. 
Stanley went there and claimed the 
Congo in the name of the Belgian 
King. 

Other countries, including Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, were 
alsc eager to get African territory. 
They were disturbed by King Leo- 
pold’s claim of the Congo. They pro- 
tested to King Leopold. But in 1885 
they agreed to organize the area as 
the Congo Free State with Leopold 
as its ruler. The name was mislead- 
ing. The Congo wasn’t free in any 
sense of the word. The natives were 
put to slave labor and _ brutally 
treated. 

In 1908 the Belgian Parliament 
took the Congo from the King and 
made it a colony of the nation. Since 
then, conditions have greatly im- 
proved. 
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Ancient pipe-liner: Centuries ago 


Drawing from “‘Service’’ Magazine, Courtesy of Cities Service Co 


the Chinese used hollow bamboo stems to transport natural gas. 


derground are 220,000 miles 

of heavy pipes which carry 
natural gas to millions of American 
homes and factories. If laid end to 
end, these pipes would make a belt 
long enough to wind around the 
earth nine times. 

Nature has provided us with an 
abundant supply of the clean, cheap, 
efficient fuel we call natural gas. Yet, 
until the 1800s, men generally re- 
garded natural gas as a worthless 
nuisance — allowed it to go to waste. 

Even today millions of Americans 
are unaware of the importance of 
natural gas— mainly because they 
live in areas where natural gas has 
not yet been piped. People in these 
areas use manufactured gas — gas 
made from petroleum and coal. 


WHERE GAS IS FOUND 

Natural gas is usually found with 
oil, pocketed in porous rocks — such 
as sandstone — thousands of feet un- 
derground. Centuries ago the Chi- 
nese, drilling for salt, discovered nat- 
ural gas. Learning that it would 
burn, the Chinese used the gas for 
both heat and light. 

Early oil prospectors found vast 
pools of natural gas when they drilled 


© sereround axe America un- 


for petroleum. But most of them be- 
lieved the gas worthless, and burned 
it as waste. Oil City, Pa. — the first 
oil boom town — manufactured gas 
for its local uses, while night and day 
on the nearby hills natural gas was 
burned wastefully in flares. 
Manufactured gas was _ widely 
used for many years before the values 
of natural gas were recognized. Not 
until 1878 did men begin to develop 
natural gas into an industry. 


FIRST BIG GAS WELL 


In 1878 a gas well was completed 
at Murrysville, Pa., by Matthew and 
Obe Haymaker. It was not the first 
gas well, but it was the first big one. 
Today’s vast natural gas industry had 
its beginning in the Haymaker well. 

The story of the Haymaker well 
makes exciting reading. Here it is as 
told by Matthew Haymaker in 1936, 
when he was a 90-year-old resident 
of San Antonio, Texas: 

“Tll never forget the day that well 
came in. We were down 1400 feet. 
Without the slightest warning, there 
was a terrific roar and rumble that 
was heard fifteen miles away. Every 
piece of rigging went sky high, whirl- 
ing around like so much paper 
caught in a gust of wind. 


‘THE STORY OF 


NATURAL GAS 


“But instead of the oil we were 
drilling for, we had struck gas. It 
was being shot out under such enor- 
mous pressure that it continued to 
shake the ground and roar for 
months, rattling windows for miles 
around. You can't imagine the pro- 
duction at such pressure. I figured it 
later at thirty-four million cubic feet 
every twenty-four hours 


DRAMATIC WASTE 


“We weren't prepared for gas, and 
so had no way of controlling it. It 
‘was something new. Nobody knew 
how to stop it. But it had to be 
stopped, and we tried all kinds of 
devices.” 

The giant gas well caught on fire 
and burned for a year and a half, Mr. 
Haymaker said. People came from all 
over the U.S. to see it. It gave con- 
tinuous “daylight” for miles around. 

“After a year and a half,” Mr. Hay- 
maker went on, “we managed to con- 
trol the well. We obtained an old 
smokestack forty-five feet long, and 
with the aid of many hands placed it 
over the well. 

“It was a difficult job. We had to 
soak ourselves wringing wet in a 
creek in order to get within reach- 
ing distance of the burning well. 
Gradually, we eased the smokestack 
over the well and pulled it upright. 
Instantly; the fire went out.” 

Later, the Haymaker brothers were 
faced with the problem of selling 
the gas well. Years passed before 
they were able to sell the well — and 
during that time vast quantities of 
valuable gas escaped into the air. 

After the success of the Haymaker 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Press Association 

Photo sequence shows V-2 rocket 

soaring into space. In recent AAF 

4 tests in New Mexico, V-2 rocketed 
a 102 miles high at 3,600 mi. per hr. 









This article was written especially for 
Junior Scholastic by U.S. Army Air Forces 


Fro. the sun-baked desert of New 
Mexico, where 200 years ago Indian 
arrows arched toward the azure sky, 
the U. S. Army Air Forces is rocketing 
14 tons of steel and fuel into our next 
frontier — space. 

German V-2 rockets, originally made 
for death and destruction, have a new 
mission: to help bring about a new dir 
agé, in which air power will be peace 
power. 

The mammoth rockets, captured 
from the Nazis near the end of the 
war, were dismantled and shipped 
back to the U. S. Now, reassembled 
the V-2 rockets again point skyward 
this time with sensitive radio and tele 
vision instruments in their warheads. 

The AAF, which plans to develop 
aircraft that will fly outside the earth's 
atmosphere faster than the speed of 
sound, first must know the answers to 
some important questions, such as: 

What temperature exists 100 miles 
above the earth? 

What pressures are exerted on flying 
bodies at that tremendous altitude? Is 
there light in those areas where mois- 
ture molecules are too far apart to re- 
flect the sun’s rays? 


V-2 TAKES THE AIR 


From carefully guarded buildings, 
dwarfed by New Mexico's jagged 
mountains, a wagon rolled out on the 
valley floor one day last summer carry- 
ing a 44%-ton steel cylinder loaded with 
more than nine tons of liquid oxygen 
and alcohol. 

At the launching site, an hydraulic 
hoist in the wagon raised the rocket 
and pointed the projectile toward the 
sky, Skilled workmen then climbed onto 
the launching platform to make the final 
adjustments. 

In a small concrete hut 150 yards 
away, areonautic experts prepared to 
launch the V-2 by radio control. Sur- 
rounded by voltage meters and oscil- 
loscopes pitched to receive impulses 
from the delicate electronic “minds” 
within the rocket, the aeronautic en- 
gineers hoped to shoot the rocket for 
a distance of 95 miles—11 miles far- 


ther than the Germans had been able 
to propel the V-2. 

The signal was given. From the giant 
tail of the rocket violent flames burst 
through the exhaust as liquid oxygen 
caught the. first spark. For three sec- 
onds nothing moved but the tongues 
of fire as the flaming fuel built up 
thrust. Then, with a mounting roar, 
the huge cylinder hurled itself from 
the desert floor into the sky. 

In sixty seconds it reached the outer 
rim of the ionosphere*! Speeding at 
3,500 miles an hour, fuel was com- 
pletely exhausted, and sheer momentum 
carried the rocket higher and higher — 
until the altimeter on earth recorded 
104 miles. Man had touched the realm 
of the brilliant aurora borealis! 

Televising and radioing to earth its 
precious sensations, the rocket soared 
to the top of its climb, hesitated for an 
instant, then nosed over into a hurtling 
dive and buried itself in the desert. 

Last month the AAF launched its 
twelfth V-2 into the sky. It was fired 
at a sharper angle than previous rock- 
ets, and shot 102 miles high at a speed 
of 3,600 miles per hour. The projectile’s 
speed was 200 feet a second greater 
than that achieved in earlier tests. 


AIRPORT FOR ROCKET SHIPS 

At Muroc Dry Lake in California — 
90 miles from Los Angeles —the AAF 
is building the world’s largest airport 
for jet and rocket aircraft. The site is 
70 square miles of dry lake bed, hard- 
packed and level. The climate at Muroc . 
Dry Lake permits flying in the area 
for at least 360 days a year. 

AAF engineers are using the knowl- 
edge they have gained from the V-2 
rocket tests on drawing boards, in ex- 
perimental laboratories, and in wind 
tunnels. From the AAF experiments 
may come the rocket-propelled planes 
and missiles that were once jeered as 
“Buck Rogers comic-book stuff.” 

Aviation experts talk of rockets to 
the moon within two years, of inter- 
spatial* radar contact, and — perhaps 
within 30 years — interplanetary travel! 





* Means word is defined on p. 10. 



















BOIELGURUGL earn ine secre 


of Championship Basketball! 


Adolph Rupp, Coach of Conference 
Champs, Gives You the Inside Facts! 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW 1946 REVISED 
EDITION NOW! 





WITH ONE QUAKER OATS OR 
MOTHER’S OATS TRADE MARK 


OW 10 PUY WANING BASKETBALL’ 


By ADOLPH RUPP, Head Basketball Coach at University of Kentucky, with a special section on Girls’ Basketball 
by Grace P. Boyce, Hunter College Coach 


Send Coupon today! 


QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box Q, Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the new 1946 revised 
booklet, “How To Play Winning Basket- 
ball.” I enclose trade mark from a pack- 
age of Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats. 





* EASY TO UNDERSTAND DIAGRAMS HELP IMPROVE YOUR SKILL IN 
WINNING BASKETBALL PLAYS. 


. VALUABLE ADVICE ON PASSING, SHOOTING, STRATEGY AND DEFENSE. 


* SPECIAL SECTION ON SOUND TRAINING AND CONDITIONING BY 
DR. H. C. CARLSON, BASKETBALL COACH, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 











Want to develop your basketball skill with real champion- 
ship know-how? Then don’t miss this terrific new revised 
32-page booklet by Adolph Rupp, famous coach of con- 
ference champs. Reveals secrets in strategy .. . exposes win- 
ning basketball plays! All important action diagrammed 
and discussed. Yours now if you act at once. SEND NO 
MONEY! Just enclose one Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats 


trade mark with coupon and mail today! EE I F< SR ee ae ; 





And boys, girls! Help maintain top vitality so necessary 


in basketball and all sports this really enjoyable way: 0 Si le elt SRR es ek. 
breakfast on hot, delicious Quaker Oats or Mother’s Oats! @vaker Oats and 

Famous coaches and real authorities agree that oatmeal is Mother's Oats 

the best cereal-way to get stamina, energy, vitality and Are the Same | Cp —____________.. State... 


sturdy growth elements you need! Ae RRR RON NRE SRE MR ce te creme mame 
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6 stn ° 7” These questions are based on articles 
w | zens | iz in this issue. Perfect Score is 100. 
= | Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
oO . 
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| 4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


1. LOW NOTES 
Fill in the blanks in each of the following sentences. 


Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Belgium and are known as the 


Low Countries. 





2. The King of Belgium, now living in Switzerland, is 








3. The capital city of Belgium is 


4. There are two major groups of Belgians. One group is 
known as the Walloons, The other group is called the 





5. The nation that twice invaded Belgium within the 


last 35 years is 





My score 
2. WHAT’S WHERE? 


Locate each of the following events. The kind of place 
to be identified is shown in parentheses. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20. 


1. Where was the first big gas well? (State) 


to 


. Where is the Belgian Congo? (Continent) 
3. Where is the V-2 rocket being tested? (State) 


4. Where is the U.N. General Assembly meeting? (City) 





My score 


3. PIPE THIS 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
questions. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


1. With what liquid is natural gas usually found? 
a. oil ¢. orange juice 
b. lava d. gasoline 


2. How many miles of natural gas pipe line criss-cross 
the U. S.? 


a.. 22,000 c. 2,000,000,000 
b. 2,000 d. 220,000 


3. What two brothers drilled the first big gas well in 
the U. S.? ? 

a. Wright Brothers 

b. Picard Brothers 


c. Haymaker Brothers 
d. DiMaggio Brothers 
4. Which one of the following is made from natural gas? 
a. uranium c. helium 
b. coal d, rayon 
5. Which one of these states is not served by a natural 
gas pipeline? 
a. Oregon c. Illinois 


b. Indiana d. Ohio 


My score 
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Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided, Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 


aul 


1. What is the top 2. What element used 3. President of U.N. 
speed achieved by in atomic.bomb does General Assembly. 
this projectile? this region possess? 




















6. Who invented this 
farm machine? 








My score —_____ My total CQ Score 
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Words starred * in the magazine are defined below. 


illuminant (ih-LEW-mih-nunht). That which gives light. 
Gas and petroleum are illuminants. 

interspatial (ihn-tuhr-SPAY-shuhl). Covering the space 
between two areas. Article refers to space between the 
earth and any of its satellites, or any one of the planets. 

ionosphere (eye-ONN-oh-sfeer). A layer of the strato- 
sphere which is electrically charged and reflects radio 
waves back to the earth’s surface. 

regent (REE-jehnt). One who serves as head of a king- 
dom in the absence of a king, or when a king is too young 
to occupy the throne, 


NAMES AND PLACES 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Paul-Henri Spaak (paul AHN-ray spahk. The N in AHN 
should be nasalized.) 

Liege (English: lee-EHZH; French: lee-AYZH; Flemish: 
LOIK or LUCK.) 

Bruges (English: BROO-jihz; French: BROOZH; Flem- 
ish: BROOG-eh. ) 

















THEN & NOW 





URING his busy lifetime, George Westing- 

house patented 361 inventions—which 
add immeasurably to the comfort, convenience 
and happiness of people all over the world. 
Here, in brief review, are a few highlights of 
this great inventor's remarkable career. . 





IN 1886, George Westing- 
house proved to the world 
that alternating current could 
be transmitted economically 
over a long distance. Today, 
modern transmission lines 
bring the benefits of electricity 
to countless cities, villages 
and farms. 











IN 1893, This great 
inventor amazed the 
world by illuminating the 
Chicago World's Fair with 
electric lamps. This bril- 
liant achievement 
launched for all time the 
new age of electric lighting 















































IN 1865, when only nineteen, Westing- 
house received his first patent — for a rotary 
steam engine. Years later, he developed the 
first practical steam turbine for the large-scale 
generation of electricity . . . the forerunner of 
modern turbo-generators that produce two- 
thirds of the electricity we use today. 

















IN 1888, Westinghouse 
pioneered the develop- 
ment of the induction 
motor—the only practical 
alternating current power 
source for driving ma- 
chinery. Now, the induc- 
tion motor provides clean, 
trouble-free power to turn 
the wheels of industry. 
















IN 1895, Westinghouse harnessed the 
mighty power of Niagara Falls with three 
5000-hp alternating current generators 
—the largest ever built up to that time. 
Today, water power is used to generate 
electricity in many parts of the world. 














FUN IN SCIENCE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This 16-page book—introduced 
by a pictorial life-story of 
George Westinghouse—contains 
more than 20 experiments you 
can perform ... with magne- 
tism, electricity, light, air and 
steam. Send for free copy! 
Write: School Service (JS-116), 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE made many otnes contributions to safety and bet- 
ter living .. . including the first air brake, automatic railway block signalling and the 
electric locomotive. During his life-span of 68 years, he founded the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and scores of other companies. He left the world a better place in 
which to live and his work goes on through the great industries he created. 























tion, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westin house 
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Tune in: TED MALONE — Mon., Wed., Fri., 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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THERE, FRIENDS, 
THIS IRON PLOW I’VE INVENTED BEATS 
THE OLD WOODEN PLOUGH BY A 















‘TWOULD POISON 
THE EARTH / WOOD IS NATURAL, 
METAL TROUBLES THE Soi / 

















“BY 1819, A NEW IRON PLOUGH MADE 8¥:1 a 
ME POPULAR. THEN. ..(M 1831.,.C¥ROS WALL Mutt 

OF CRGINIA.. “ 
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YOUR NEW FANGLED REAPER 
SCARES THE HORSE! 



















JUMPIN’ JEHOSAPHAT/ 


1S SOMETHING TO THESE 
MACHINES / 





DID THE WORK OF A DOZEN MEN 
IN HALF THE TIME. MAYBE THERE & 

























YEARS LATER... 


BY 185|, McCORMICK'S DREAM CAME TRUE. 
‘HE SOLD ATHOUSAND REAPERS. SEVEN 














== MOMONEY EH, CYRUS?..'M — 
SUPPOSED TO THROW YOU OUT OF YOUR 






HAVE TO HUMP 
MYSELF LIKE A 
HORSESHOE TYING 
up BUNOLES..._ 
















DO IT IF YOU MUST, 
SHERIFF, SOMEDAY FOLKS'LL 
BUY MY HARVESTER... 








nein NAMES MARSH | COULD 
DO TWICE-AS MUCH WORK IF | DION’T 
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(THERE! THIS BELT WILL CARRY 
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D WE'LL BIND THE SHEAVES):: 



















AS WE CUT THE GRAIN/.. 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN WIN IN 
ROYAL CROWN COLA’S CONTEST om 
3 Ve 


1 PRIZE . . .3200inu.s. Savings Bends ¢ . 
Ne 





All you have to do is write 
a 100-word letter on the’ 
subject: “THE MOST INTERESTING 
ACTIVITY OF OUR TEEN-AGE CLUB 
OR YOUTH CENTER!” 






2° PRIZE . . .$100 mu.s. Savings Bonds 
- J PRIZE . . .$ SO imw.s. Savings Bonds 
© EXT 10 PRIZES . 5 in Records 

NEXT 80 PRIZES . $2.50 im records 
















HERE'S WHAT YOUR 
TEEN-AGE CLUB CAN WIN 


157 PRIZE . . Wurlitzer K 1015 Phonograph 
(push button, flwcrescent lighted 24-record capacity) 


2° PRIZE . . REC. (Kelvinator) Electric Cooler 
3° PRIZE . . . Royal Crown Cola ice Cooler 
NEXT 10 PRIZES . . . .55. tm Records 
| NEXT BO PRIZES . . . . 52.50 im necords 
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You win a prize and your club wins a prize in this unusual 
contest! For example: If you win first prize of $200 in U.S. 
Savings Bonds, your club wins the big Wurlitzer phono- 
graph (juke-box). The other prizes are awarded on the 
same basis. 

186 prizes in all! Easy to win, too. Here’s all you do: 

Just write a letter (100 words or less) on the-subject: ‘“The 
most interesting activity of our teen-age club or youth cen- 
ter.”” Nothing fancy, or difficult —just like writing to a pal. 

Letters will be judged on their neatness, clearness and 
SS) sincerity. The decision of the judges will be final. All letters 
become property of Royal Crown Cola and can not be 
returned. Follow the simple rules and mail your letter to 
address in box below on or before November 30, 1946. 
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A BIG FREE BOOK FOR 
=, EACH CONTESTANT! 


(a) 


| 














“Teen Talk Tips,” a colorful new booklet 
@ives practical hints on entertainments, 
dences and interest groups for your club. 
It 8 packed with ideas! Royal Crown Cola 
is proud and glad to send it to you FREE! 










MAIL YOUR LETTER WITH THIS COUPON 


1 Print na i 
ince me and address plainly at top of 
2 State your age. 


3 List name of 
your teen-age club or youth center. 
4 Mail your entry on or before Nov. 30, 1946, to: 


ROYAL CROWN COLA 
DEPT.S2, CONTEST 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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Keen Questions® 


{SL 2a@@eNI\TH EXPLAINED ANSWERS#EEES 


BY CHARLES BAYNE 

















HOW MUCH TERRITORY HAS THE US.S.R. 
GAINED FROM WORLD WAR IT ? 








witli |f||II|| 72% 2S POLARIZED LIGHT DIFFER 
Spe | FROM ORDINARY LIGHT ? 








WHERE ISTHE WORLD'S LARGEST 
PRODUCING SALTMINE LOCATED ? 








DO COLORS APPEAR TO A DOG THE 
SAME AS THEY DOTO H/S MASTER ? 














THE U.S.S.R.HAS GAINED 270,000 SQ.MI. POLARIZED LIGHT V/BRATES ONLY /N ONE PLANE. 
OF TERRITORY ~AN AREA COMPARABLE | ORDINARY LIGHT VIBRATES IN ALL DIRECTIONS AT 

IN SIZE TO THE STATE OF TEXAS,U.S.A. RIGHT ANGLES TO ITS AXIS. POLARIZING MATERIAL 
(THIS DOES NOT INCLUDE THE NATIONS WHICH | CONTAINS A CRYSTALLINE SUBSTANCE (SUCH AS 
RUSSIA DOMINATES ICELAND SPAR) WHICH RESTRICTS PASSAGE OF THE 

POLITICALLY ). SCATTERED RAYS,PERMITTING ONLY THE RAYS 

VIBRATING IN ONE PLANE TO PASS. 

“Ga. THRU THE FIRST PIECE OF POLARIZING 

int MATERIAL, ONLY VERTICAL RAYS CAN PASS. 

y | iy! |! ~ 

I" wy | 











, ASECOND PIECE OF 
“ee HE SAME MATERIAL 
= 7VURNED ON END NOW 















> HORIZONTAL RAY S— 
47 STOPS THE VERTICAL 
RAYS. THE RESULT /S 
DARHNESS. 
PROOF if 





fll =| Youn ass owe 


THE TARO PLANT OF THE TROPICS 1S 
GROWN IN GARDENS OF THE U.S.A. 
AND 1S HNOWN AS'‘ELEPHANTS-EAR.” 
/N THE TROPICS, TARO 1S #ROWN FOR 
(TS STARCHY TUBEROUS ROOTSTOCKS, 
WHICH ARE MADE (NTO A NATIVE DISH Foe rN gg hey ig Rp rg pA 
" “ Z e E G. FR 
eT Ot, LANGER yy oy ORDINARY LIGHT SCATTERED RAYS /S REDUCED. 
"DOIPOI%Y BY NATIVES OF SOME 
POLYNES/IAN /SLANDS/). Ph at p+ rg ase. 1 WA lar ory 
RIED IN THE SUN TARO ROOT 4§ THE WORLD'S LARGEST ODUCING MINE. /T HAS 
bh ie pron FLOVR Z A DAILY OUTPUT OF 3,500 TONS OF ROCK SALT. 


FLAVORED AND AT 1,063 FT: BELOW THE 
SURFACE A SALT VEIN OFT. 
MS A/GH, 2Mi. SQUARE 5 BEING 

MINED BYZ00 MEN WITH 












[ia ONLY VERTICAL 
RAYS CAN PASS 






































THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT. 
LL > “ay? 





RED GREEN TO THE EVES OFA DOGALL OBJECTS APPEAR TOBE f=: 
COLORLESS-L/IKE A PHOTOGRAPH THAT SHOWS ONLY JR 

L/GHT AND SHADE VALUES FROM BLACK TO WHITE. 

SMART DOGS MAY LEARN TO RECOGNIZE SOME 

COLORS BY THE"VALUVE CONTRAST“TO OTHERS. 

BLUE OR GREEN MAY APPEAR AS LIGHT GRAY, 

— AND RED A VERY DARA GRAY. ONLY BY SUCH 

=== MEANS CAN A DOG DISTINGU/SH THE COLORS. 
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Center—a champ jump—a quick dodge past 
the guard—a sudden stop and turn—then steady, 


aim—Basket! Your feet are in there working every second. 


You need shoes that are sure against slips—that won't chafe, bind, 
or burn your feet—shoes that help your speed. That’s why 





Champs of all ages say “make mine Keds— 
they help you win!” 





SHOCK-PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 


Eases sudden jolts, cradles 
muscles, lets them spring 
and move naturally—helps Register at your Dealer for YOUR 
prevent fatigue. COPY of “Basketball” by John Lawther, 
who ched the f Pennsy!- 
vania State College Star Teams. 








TRACTION SOLES 


Really take hold for fast foot- 
work. Especially designed for 
basketball. Super for all sports. 





TAILORED 2-PIECE TOPS 


No blister-making ridges 
inside Keds, they're smooth 
to wear. Note the slant-top 
back—you can lace Basket- 
ball Keds tight for support 
without binding. 


Keds 


AEG.05 PRT. ofa, 


Tre Se ot Champions 














They’re not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 










Ch! What fur WN i 
MOTHER WAS A “FLAPPER” | | 
AND DAD WAS A “SHEIK!” ) 


ie 









Mepeal,/ 


Here’s the picture of America’s 







hey-hey-day!... ' When youth 


4 
| 
| 
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was ‘‘flaming’’... all the guys, 


and the gals were dancing the 


ie mA 








‘*Charleston ...**sheiks’’ toted their 





=| “‘shebas” in © “Tin Lizzies’’... 


presents : ¥ \ te 
f oo and the whole nation ¥- was singing: 
| PANN hy eee “*P'll See You In My Dreams”’ 


) °- : step ‘‘My Time Is Your Time”’ 
as ses= ‘Ain't She Sweet’’ 
=~ 2 =a " 252% ‘‘Three O’ Clock In The Morning’’ 
qeieez ‘April Showers’’ 
s~. and 


IN HER BIG STARRING MOMENT! AS 


DARAYL F ZANUGK 
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’ , Screen Play by F. Hugh Herbert - Based on Stories by Ruth McKenney ond Richard Bransten 
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BURIED TREASURE: While digging 
in some ancient ruins, an archaeologist 
found a gold coin on which nine letters 
were engraved. The coin looked like the 
drawing below. 








The archaeologist discovered that if h: 
arranged these nine letters to fit into a 
block of nine squares — three squares across 
and three squares down — they would spell 
three-letter words across and down. By 
arranging the letters on the coin in the 
squares, can you find the six three-letter 
words that the archaeologist found? 


WHAT TO DO? A man with some 
corn, a fox, and a goose must cross a river. 
He doesn’t want to leave any of his pos- 
sessions behind, but his boat is only big 
enough to carry one of them at a time. If 
he takes the corn first, the fox will eat the 
goose. If he takes the fox first, the goose 
will eat the corn. What would you do in 
this case? 


PAPER SNAKE: Here’s a trick you 
can perform with a long strip of tissue 
paper, not more than an inch wide. Fold 
the paper in half lengthwise. Then fold it 
up like a concertina until it is only about 
an inch in length. 

Now, put the folded tissue on a plate 
and pour a few drops of water on it. The 
paper will begin to squirm about in a 
snakelike fashion as it soaks up the water. 
The more porous the tissue paper, the 
better the results. 


MR. SMITH’S NEPHEW: Mr. Smith 
went to the hospital one day to see his 
sick nephew. He asked his sister, Martha, 
to go with him. She agreed, although she 
had no nephew. What relation was the 
nephew to Martha? 

— MicHaEL MALONE 


(Answers to this week’s puzzles will 
appear in Nov. 18 issue.) 


Answers to Last Week’s HEnanigans 
THREE SONS: Arnold, Roland, Ron- 
ald. SO-O-O BIG: The 
body of the fish was 9 in. 
long; the head was 3 in., 
and so was the tail. 

GETTING THE 
BREAKS: See cut of 
clock. 














Surprise your family and friends by mak- 
ing your own Thanksgiving centerpieces 
and place cards this year. Here’s how: 

FIG. 1: “Frosted” grapes and polished 
apples, combined with autumn leaves, 
make a stunning table centerpiece. Place 
them on top of a mirror —of in a pottery 
dish or cut-glass bowl. To “frost” fruit, 
coat small bunches of grapes with slightly 
beaten white of one egg. Sprinkle with 
sugar, and hang from strings until drv 








FIG. 2: Set a real pumpkin shell in cen- 
ter of table on “nest” of corn husks or 
leaves. Run colored crepe paper streamers 
out from pumpkin, like spokes in a wheel. 
Lay circle of autumn leaves around tips of 
streamers. Line inside of pumpkin shell 
with waxed paper and stuff with fruit, nuts. 

FIG. 3: Dramatize landing of Mayflower 
or other Thanksgiving scenes by drawing 
Pilgrim and Indian figures, cutting them 
out, and pasting on cardboard “stands.” 

















est, brightest leaves you can find, polish 
them, and paste on strips of adhesive tape 
or paper with guests’ names. 

FIG. 5: Use kernels from ears of corn 
to spell out guests’ initials on tablecloth at 
each place. Do not remove all husks and 
silks — turn back a few leaves and tie small 
ribbon bows at bottoms.—Mary Cooper 

































THE PEN 


for Easier Writing 


When your fountain pen point is 
geared to the way you write, you'll 
find that it’s actually fun to write. 


Smooth, quick-starting Esterbrook 
fountain pen points are made in a 
wide variety of styles to give you the 
right point for the way you write. 


All Renew-Points fit any Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen. Complete pen $1.50 
up. New Renew-Points 25c, 75c each. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


GQ] riers pit se 
Gsterbrook 

















RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


See ee Th LON Re 
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Obliging 
Policeman (to speeding motorist): 
“Where’s the fire, lady?” 
Woman Driver: “I don’t know, but 
get in and we'll see if we can find out.” 


Junior Hanse tantor Mich.) High School 


Color Scheme 
Lady visitor: “Oh, what beautiful 
colors! I wish I could take them home.” 
Artist: “You will, lady. You're sitting 
on my paint box.” 


Audrey Lang, Memorial Jr. High School, 
Framingham, Mass. 





What Crust! 
Bride: “Where is the paper plate I 
had under the pie?” 
Groom: “Was that a plate? I thought 


it was the bottom crust!” 
Ruby Doyle Gills, Washington (LIL) Trade School 


Safe Guess 
Teacher: “In which battle was the 
King of Sweden killed?” 
Pupil: “I’m pretty sure it was his last 
one. 


Georgie Anna Roots, Grade School, 
Atwood City, Kans. 





oR cle-facts 


FROM THE FAR CORNERS OF THE EARTH 


IF YOU HAD X-RAY EYES 


and could look through the shiny black 
case of your dial telephone, you would see 
433 parts made from a surprising variety 
of materials gathered from the near and 
far corners of the earth. 











EVEN COAL 


mined far below the earth's surface; car- 
nauba wax, scraped from the leaves of 
Brazilian palm trees; and asphalt, dug 
from strange “lakes” in Venezuela, contrib- 
ute qualities that are essential to certain 
ports of your telephone. 














PRECIOUS PLATINUM 


washed from muddy Colombian streams by 
dark-skinned satives—sparkling mica from 
the dense interior of India—silver-white 
antimony from China’s mountain mines— 
these are but a few of nearly forty raw 
materials used in making modern commu- 
nications equipment. 


Raw materials coming from practically everywhere in the world help the 
telephone company give you and your family the finest telephone instru- 
ments and the best telephone service to be found anywhere in the world, * 

















Here are three new snapshots sent in by 
our readers. More outstanding Shutterbug 
photos will appear in future issues. 





Evelyn Goldstein snapped this picture of the 
Statue of Liberty. Evelyn is 13, and is in 
the 8th grade at J.HS. 109, Brooklyn, N. Y 





| Railroad tracks were made a camera study by 


John Weiger. John is 1312 and is in 8th grade 
at Barnard School for Boys, New York, N. Y. 





Log cabin in northern Wisconsin was snapped 
by Caralu Marshall, 11. She is in 6th grade 
at the Washington School, Evanston, Illinois. 







PIPE DREAM 


(Continued from page 6) 


well, other gas wells were drilled. 
The production of natural gas spread 
rapidly throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. Gas dis- 
tribution systems were set up in the 
Midwest and Southwest. Gas lights re- 
placed kerosene lamps in America’s 
homes. 

By the time World War I broke out, 
gas had given way to electricity as our 
most common illuminant.* But we soon 
learned that there are thousands of 
other jobs natural gas gan do. And to- 
day it is doing them. 


USES FOR NATURAL GAS 


Natural gas heats homes and water, 





cooks meals, and cools refrigerators for | 


many millions of Americans. It plays 
an important part in the manufacture of 
steel and other metals. It fires hundreds 
of thousands of factory boilers. 

Cement mills, metal-treating and 
melting plants, enamel, glass, and cer- 


amic works, restaurants, hotels, and hos- | 


pitals all use natural gas, Great quan- 
tities of it are used up by electric-power 
generators, air conditioning, food proc- 
essing, and candy making. In the oil 
fields, natural gas is a fuel for boilers, 
for drilling and pumping, and for nat- 
tural-gasoline plants. 

The carbon black —a necessary in- 
gredient of tires, inks, and many other 
carbon products — is inade from natural 
gas. So are alcohols, ingredients for syn- 
thetic rubber, and a long list of chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, and plastics ma- 
terials. 

Helium — next to hydrogen, the light- 
est element in nature —is taken from 
natural gas. Helium is non-inflammable 
and is used to inflate balloons and 
blimps. 

Gasoline, lubricating oils, and other 
petroleum products are produced from 
natural gas. 

Four-fifths of all the gas consumed 
in the U.S. is natural gas. Thirty-five 
per cent of it comes from oil wells, the 
rest from wells that produce gas only. 

Nowadays oil drillers who strike 
pockets of natural’gas must seal it off in 
the ground until it can be used. But 
despite all precautions, great quantities 
of natural gas are wasted each year in 
the production of petroleum. 

According to experts, America has 
140 trillion cubic feet of natural gas — 


enough to last us for many years. This | 


is the quantity of natural gas in the 
U.S. known to geologists. When the un- 
knoum quantities are discovered, more 
trillions of cubic feet will be added to 
America’s natural gas capacity. 

Next week: Fats and Oils. 


*% Meang,sword is.defined on p. 10. 
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Arrows show uses 


of PLASTIC WOOD 


PLASTIC WOOD is the slickest stuff ever for 
building model planes. With PLASTIC WOOD 
you can build ‘em like the experts. 


QUICK, TOO! DRIES FAST! Use i: 
for fillets, patching, repairing, gussets, 
motor mounts and dozens of slick new 
tricks. With SOLVENT it makes a swell 
base for that hard, high-gloss finish 
that'll be the envy of every model 
builder in your neighborhood. Sands eas- 
ily, takes paint, varnish or dope perfectly. 


Model of Vought 
Corsair-Navy F4U 


31 out of 33 WINNERS in a recent, big 
model contest used PLASTIC WOOD 
——proof that with PLASTIC WOOD 
you, too, can build better models. 


FREE BOOKLET “SLICK NEW TRICKS” 


Get your copy at your local store or send 
@ post card with your name and address to: 


BOYLE-MIDWAY INC., 22 E. 40th St. N.Y. 16, NLY 


PLASTIC 
WOOD 
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"The Big Train” 


WANT to write about an old-time 
baseball player, one of the great. His 
name is Walter Johnson. As I write this, 
he lies dying in a hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The doctors say his case is 
hopeless. They expect him to die any 
day now. 

But they said that months ago. And 
the tall, tired ex-ball player keeps fool- 
ing them. He refuses to quit fighting. 
He hasn't a chance, but he keeps push- 
ing Death away from the plate. 

Most of you fans have never heard 
of Walter Johnson. He pitched his last 
strike in 1927. But go to the record book 
and you'll find him. You'll find him in 
a blaze of records. 

But records are made of hard stuff — 
little black and white numbers. And 
Walter Johnson meant more to baseball 
than that. He represented everything 
that is good and clean and fine in the 
game. 

A lean, rawboned farmer out of Hum- 


boldt, Kansas, Walter Johnson arrived 
in Washington, D. C., in 1907. He stood 
6 feet 1 inch tall, weighed 200 pounds, 
and was just 20 years old. He could 
pitch a baseball faster than any human 
before him. 

The manager of the Washington Sen- 
ators liked his looks. He gave Walter 
a uniform and a regular locker in the 
dressing room. That’s how it started. 
That was the beginning of a 21-year 
career in baseball — with the same club. 


GREATEST PITCHER 

Walter never pitched a ball for 
another team. Five presidents passed 
through the White House, and Walter 
kept pitching his heart out for his club. 

The Senators 
were a jokg. For 
17 years Walter 
toiled for a team 
that nearly always 
wound up near 
the cellar. Yet, in 
this time, he es- 
tablished himself 
as the greatest 
pitcher in base- — 
ball. They called Walter Johnson 
him “The Big 
Train,” because his fast ball traveled 
faster than a steam engine. 

Pitchers who win 20 games a season 
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Didnt your mother ever fell <= 
about SMITH BROTHERS? \— 
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COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! 
Famous Cough Drop Formula 


RELIEVES COUGHS 3 WAYS 


*due to colds or smoking 


...Go after those offensive minor 
coughs at the very first scratchy “tickle.” Get 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops, a scientific pre- 
scription-type formula of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients used for years by the medical profession. 

They bring quick, long-lasting relief 3 impor- 
tant ways: 1. Ease throat tickle. 2. Soothe dry 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phlegm. 

No narcotics. Let children enjoy them freely. 
Now in greatest demand of whole 99 year his- 
tory. Buy 2 packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside if night coughs strike. 

Use Smith Brothers Menthol Cough Drops for stuffy nose 


BLACK OR 
MENTHOL 








are looked upon as great athletes. Yet 
Walter, ‘pitching for a joke team, won 
20 or more games 10 years in a row! 

Do you know anything about earned- 
run averages? This is the true test of a 
pitcher — how many runs the opponents 
average off him per game. Anything 
under 3.3 runs per game is considered 
exceptional. From 1913 through 1919, 
Walter’s earned-run average read as 
follows: 1.14, 1.71, 1.55, 1.89, 2.3, 1.28, 
and 1.49! 

Remember, now, Walter was pitch- 
ing for a poor team. But his fast ball 
was a live, hopping thing that was 
nearly impossible to meet squarely 
with a bat, During his career, Walter 
fanned more batters than any pitcher 
in the history of baseball. 

Washington loved him. Not only be- 
cause he was a great pitcher, but be- 
cause he was a great man — modest, 
quiet, and gentle. Despite the bad 
teams behind him, he never let up on 
his job. He pitched every game as 
though the pennant hinged on it. 

In 1920, Walter began to lose his 
stuff. He was now 33 — old as baseball 
players go. And he had never pitched 
in a world series. That was the one 
thing he wanted, and what every base- 
ball fan prayed he would get. 


GETS HIS CHANCE 


In 1924, it happened. Washington 
won the pennant! The idol of baseball, 
at the age of 37, was to pitch in a 
world series! 

But Walter was almost finished as a 
pitcher. He started two games and lost 
both. Then came the seventh and de- 
ciding game. With the scorg tied 3-3 
in the ninth inning, Walter strode in 
as a relief pitcher. 

For four innings, he pumped his arm 
with every ounce of strength and cun- 
ning he could muster —and sent the 
New York Giants down swinging. In 
the 12th inning the Senators scored a 
run—and the kingdom of baseball 
heaven opened for Walter Johnson. 

As the winning run crossed the plate, 
thousands of normal men and women 
went mad. They rushed at Johnson, 
slapped him on the back, wrung his 
hand, hugged him. For a half hour 
they remained in front of the stands 
and cheered their idol. 

Johnson stood there, crying quietly. 
The same, nice, wonderful guy. A lit- 
tle more gray in his hair, a few more 
lines in his gentle face. But the same, 
nice, wonderful guy who had arrived 
in Washington 17 years before with a 
little cardboard suitcase in his hand and 
his wrists sticking out of his coat. 

Now, as I write this, he lies dying in 
a Washington hospital. Do you see why 
I had to write about him? I once saw 
him pitch. 

— Herman L. Masiy, Sports Editor 









Don't Stumble 
Over Fumbles 


OU’RE all steamed up — because you 

let yourself down. 

You didn’t watch the clock, so you 
were a half hour late to meet Margie, 
and you kept her waiting, and wonder- 
ing whether you were ever coming. 

Your book report, due in class today, 
was “among the missing.” You com- 
pletely forgot that it was due today. 

You fumbled a glass of milk when it 
was passed to you in the cafeteria, and 
it spilled over a classmate’s dress. 

Okay, so you’ve pulled some boners. 
If you make them often, people will 
begin thinking you’re clumsy. You can 
cut down on your boners by being 
more careful. When something is passed 
to you, keep your eyes on it until you 
have it safely in hand. When someone 
is giving instructions to you, listen at- 
tentively and make notes of dates, 
names, page numbers and other infor- 
mation. , 

Even with the best of intentions, all 
of us occasionally make mistakes. When 
you make one, don’t let it prey on your 
mind so much that you can't think of 
anything else. Just determine that you 
will do your best to avoid making the 
same mistake again. 
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How're you dom? 





Ted is having dinner at Johnny John- 
son’s house. Johnny’s mother asks Ted 
if he would like a second helping of 
dessert. Should Ted say: 

A. “Sure?” 

B. “Okay?” 

C, “Yes, Mrs. Johnson, thank you.” 
"199.1109 SI *) 
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Are you up on the 
fine points of latest 
basketball rules and 


play situations? 





Shows everything in sound movies 


, “Basketball Up-to-date’”’ makes it easy to 
learn by seeing the fine points of all the 
latest basketball rules and plays. Authorized 
and endorsed by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. Ap- 
proved bythe National Basketball RulesCom- 
mittee. Available to all. Ask your coach or 
athletic director fora showing of this picture. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


CO-SPONSORED BY 


Distributed in 3 Ways 


1. By the state offices of High 
School Athletic Associations. 

2. By the State University co- 
operating with the State Of- 
fice of High School Athletic 
Associations. 

. ByA.A.Schabinger, Director, 
Official Sports Film Service, 
7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


* * * * *x 
Listen to the coast-to-coast 
broadcast of the 1946 National 
Professional Football Cham- 
pionship sponsored by Wilson 
and Wheaties over A.B.C. Net- 
work in December. Watch your 
newspaper for time and station. 
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the LAST WORD in Sports 
and WHEATIES “Breakfast of Champions” 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N26 


What comes in 
ovals, oblongs 
squares; 


What sticks to 
glass or 
earthenwares, 











Or even metal 
in a pinch; 
What makes a 
marking job 
a cinch? 
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 GUMMED LABELS 

BOVS-17 5 FREE: 
“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY’ 


THIS EXCITING NEW BOOK shows how to 
emase your 















many fascinating 
thrills, adventure and big future opportunities 
for boys whe know chemistry. Sead today! 

THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
28 Prospect Avenue, Hagerstown, Md. 
















Picture That! 


Mr. Smith wall-papered a room in his 
house. When Mrs. Smith came home she 
said, “Oh, what a wonderful job you 
did, dear! But what are those bumps 
on the wall?” 

“Golly.” Mr. Smith replied, “I for- 
got to take down the pictures!” 


Audrey Lucan, Pitcairn (Pa.) High School 


Sad Tale 


Weep to the tale of Willie T8. 

Who met a girl whose name was KS8. 
He courted her at a fearful R8. 

And begged for her to become his M8. 
“I would if I could,” said lovely K8. 
“I pity your lonely, unhappy St8, 
But, alas! You've come too L8 —— 


I'm married already. The mother of 8.” 
Carolyn Leman, Mansfield, Ohio 


Not So Bad 


The nice old lady smiled at the lit- 
tle gir) who had been left in charge 
of the cake shop. 

“Don't you sometimes feel tempted 
to eat one of the cupcakes?” she asked. 

The little girl was shocked. “Of 
course not! That would be stealing! I 
only lick them!” 


Beatrice Bubs, Mt. Morris (Ill.) Grade Schoot 


No System 


Joan: “Pop, I wouldn't want to say 
anything to Mom about this, but I 
don’t think she knows much about 
bringing up children.” 

Pop: “Why, Joan, what makes you 
say that?” 

Joan: “Well, she makes me get up 
when I'm awfully sleepy, and makes 


me go to bed when I’m wide awake.” 
George Adams, P. S. 181, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fur Piece 


Mrs. Jones had just asked her neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Smith, to come over to see 
her new skunk fur coat, which Mr. 
Jones had given her for a birthday 
present. 

After Mrs. Smith had admired the 
gift, Mrs. Jones said: “I don’t see how 
such a beautiful coat can come from 
such a horrible beast.” 

Mr. Jones’ face turned red, and he 
said, “I didn’t ask you for thanks, dear, 


but I do demand some respect.” 


. Ethel Joan Barnes 
Austin Jr. H. 8., El Paso, Tex 


Waddle Answer 


“Swimming is excellent for develop- 
ing grace and poise,” said the swimming 
instructor. 

“Oh, yeah!” said the pupil. “Ever see 
a duck?” 


Sylvia Gratner, Jefferson School, Enid, Oklahoma 


Subtraction 


Mistress (hearing a crash from the 
kitchen): “More dishes, Mary?” 

Mary: “No, ma’am — less.” 
Kenneth MacDonald, E. C. Fitch School, Waltham, Mass 


He Kept Trying 

Albert was performing in a local con- 
cert. He was only seven years old, and 
recited ‘so well that he was encored. 

“Well, Albert, how did you get 
along?” asked his father after the con- 
cert. 

“Why, I thought I did all right,” re- 
plied the youngster, “until they made 
me do it all over again.” 

Janet Wirths Grand Ledge (Mich.) Scho 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Mary 
Ann Hill, Maplewood (N. J.) High 
School. 

A family of kangaroos were out walk- 
ing. Every once in a while the baby 
kangaroo would hop out of his mother’s 
pouch. Finally the papa kangaroo be- 
came exasperated. “Son,” he said, “if 
you don’t stop hopping out, I'll spank 
you.” 

“I can’t help it, Pop,” replied the 
baby kangaroo. “Mom has the hic- 
coughs!” 
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No Luck 


A boy riding his bicycle without 
touching the handlebars: “Look, Mo- 
ther, no hands!” 

A little later: 
teeth.” 


Irene Perry, Central Grammar School, Milford, Conn. 


“Look, Mother, no 





Answers to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Pisco; 6-encases; 9-par; 11-olive; 
12-Aru; 13-fleet; 14-is; 15-far; 16-to; 17-so; 18- 
an; 19-Ga.; 2l-pa; 23-inm; 24-at; 25-A.D.; 26- 
«wart; 29-one; 30-tibia; 31l-its; 32-stencil; 34- 
akes. 

DOWN: 1-Peru; 2-in; 3-scoffs; 4-Callao; 5- 
ier; T-eve; 8-set; 9-Paita; 10-arson; 19-giant; 
20-Andes; 21-Parina; 22-attack; 26-sts.; 27-wit; 
28-Abel; 29-oils; 33-i.e. 





Here’s the 


DICTIONARY 
for you 


Just send 15¢ and empty Planters Bag! 


MR. PEANUT 


Here’s the kind of dictionary you've al- 
ways wanted to own — and here’s your 
chance to get it practically for the ask 
ing! It’s a big up-to-date Webster Dic 
tionary, containing 378 pages, 22,000 
definitions, and 12 special sections that 
are chock-full of interesting material, in 
cluding a-digest of military and naval 
facts. Just send 15c and one empty 10c 
Planters Mixed Nuts bag to PLANT- 
ERS, Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 


a copy will be sent to you promptly. 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
idvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
tamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as ‘approvals.’ 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the ‘“‘approval’”’ stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
jo not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
ddress in the upper left-hand corner of the 
nvelope in which you return the stamps. 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
rovals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Der ’ Vittle Rock, Ark. 











1. Period between dawn and dusk 
4. Learning. 

5. Country in W. Europe. 
9. More willingly. 
10. Objective case of we. 
11. For example (abbr. ). 
12. Length of life. 

13. Home of birds. 

16. Plural of I. 

17. Mountain (abbr. ). 

18. Toward. 

19. Famous ruling family of Italy. 
21. Nickname for father. 
22. Connecting word suggesting 

choice, 

23. Upon. 
24. Town in E. Belgium. 
26. Small rivers. 

27. Overweight. 
28. Gone by. 

1. Gloomy. 

2. A weapon. 

3. Old form of you. 

4, City in central Belgium. 
5. City in N.W. Belgium. 
6. Freedom from care. 

7. Lieutenant (abbr. ) 

8. City in central Belgium. 
12. Wonder. 

14. Rocks. 

15. Highest part. 

7. Combine. 

20. Short journey. 

21. Verse. 

24. Boy’s name. 

25. Egyptian sun god. 
26. Hang down unevenly. 
27. Fourth tone of scale. 


Answers 


in Teachers Edition this issue; in 


Pupils Edition next issue 
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WEAREVER 
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BY AMERICA’S 
LARGEST 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
MANUFACTURER 


OTHER 
WEAREVER MODELS: 


WEAREVER ZENITH 
PEN $1.95 + SET $2.75 


WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
PEN $2.75 » SET $3.75 


7 AT DEPARTMENT, CHAIN 
AND STATIONERY STORES 
_ © DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
“Reg. U. §. Pot. Off. 





YOU CAN ALWAYS -SPOT 


Balance, timing, aim—these are the in- 
gredients of top bowling form that en- 
able you to spot the star of the alleyways 
at a glance. And for that snack between 
frames, PLANTERS has the in?redients 
that make a sure “strike’”’—vitamins that 
give you energy, and the delicious flavor of fresh, 
crisp, meaty salted peanuts. You'll get a nickel’s 
biggest buy in a bagful of PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
And you'll enjoy something new in flavor when 


you try PLANTERS MIXED NUTS—available in 


vacuum-packed glass jars or in 10c bags. 
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Operation Profile 


An English teacher tells how she uses 
Communication Skills Profile Charts 
to make a class “come alive” 


E’LL assume that you've examined the Profile of Com- 

munication Skills and are sold on it as a useful tool for 
your students. You're figuring how to get them to see it as 
more than gadget or a pencil-and-paper test; that is, to 
relate it to their daily thinking and living. 

A first-rate starter is to ask the group the simple question 
What strikes you as the most urgent question in the world 
today? Chances are that you'll get several replies involving 
world peace; Russia will be mentioned more than once; 
same with the use of the atom; somebody may suggest that 
we have to learn to use our knowledge more wisely, or 
words to that effect. It’s not difficult to point out that all 
come under the heading of improving human relationships. 

Have they ever had any peace problems in their immedi. 
ate human relationships in home, school, or outside? Have 
they! Let them loosen up by tossing around a few jokes 
about these tight spots. What does a fellow do when his 
relationship with his girl friend becomes strained? “Oh, they 


talk it over.” — “If she'll listen.” — “Suppose she’s away on 
vacation or something.” — “Then write her.” — “Suppose 
she’s got a temper and tears the letter up.” — “That'll de- 


pend partly on what you write.” 

Some such fragments of philosophy are sure to come up 
in a free discussion. You're almost dead certain to be handed 
on a platter everything you need to work with: listening, 
reading, speaking, writing, arid the ‘bearing of personality 
traits on relations with other people. This is the place to 
introduce the term communication skills. It’s a help to put 
it on the blackboard, list the skills under it, and in ele- 
mentary fashion indicate the connection between communi- 
cation skills and human relationships. 


COMMUNICATION SKILLS ® HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Listening To live together in 

oe harmony we must 
i 

Waiting be able to under- 

Personality stand one another. 


The next step ts to broaden the scope of the communica- 
tions idea from the individual to the community. Ask for in- 
stances from news of the town, state, nation, United Na- 
tions meetings, when somebody has failed in one or more 
of the skills. You'll undoubtedly hear sooner or later in this 
discussion about the Russian delegate to the United Nations 
meetings and the difficulties connected with him. Has he 
failed or have we? Perhaps both, in some respects. 





COMMUNICATION PROFILE CHARTS 


The author of this article teaches in Bloomfield (New Jersey) 
High School. The Communication Skills Profile Charts she 
describes are the product of the New York Metropolitan Study 
Council English teacher committee. At the committee's invitation 
Scholastic Magazines publish and offer the Profile Charts at cost. 
Sample copies and full information on how to use the Charts as a 
classroom guidance and motivation device may be obtained from 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











By MARJORIE S. WATTS 


You may have a heated debate on your hands, but you 
can make capital of the points about listening, for example, 
and about personality traits. This is all to the good. For the 
students have most likely always thought of communication 
largely in terms of speaking and writing. The idea that lis- 
tening, reading, and especially personality are of tremen- 
dous importance will probably strike some of them all of a 
heap. Take time for plenty of illustrations,of these neglected 


skills, both in the student’s own personal sphere and in the 
roader ones. 


Then Have Them Read Profile 


When you're reasonably sure that there’s a general com- 
prehension of the vital dependence of successful human rela- 
tionships on communication skills, your group is ready to be 
given the Profile. Let them have a few minutes to look it 
over, comparing it with the skeleton list on the blackboard. 
Follow this by a question period about the terms on the 
Profile. Some of them will seem like ten-dollar words, Use 
Webster and establish clear understanding of every ex- 
pression on the chart. 

These preliminaries should guarantee that each student 
has an interested slant on the importance of his own personal 
development in communication skills. You can then pro- 
ceed to use the Profile according to directions on the back 
of the sheet or according to ideas of your own. 

Although it is a subjective procedure, it has been found 
to assist progress to let the student rate himself early in 
the year by a dotted line in lead pencil. You take the Pro- 
file next and rate him in a dotted red pencil line as you 
see him at that stage. Return the chart to him to study; have 
a conference with him about it. Several months later repeat 
this Operation Profile, each of you marking with a solid 
line. The very fact that you are both dealing with debat- 
able opinion makes for a stimulating discussion of the stu- 
dent’s achievement. 

You'll find your approach to be rich in potential develop- 
ments. A class may make a unit study of each skill with 
personality always running along as a kind of accompani- 
ment. For such a project bulletin-board material-is plenti- 
ful, especially if you let some of the mechanically minded 
go into the mediums of communication — telephone, radio, 
and so on. One of the most enjoyable units will be listen- 
ing, which can include radio, record playing sound pic- 
tures, concerts, plays, what-have-you, any or all related to 
other class work, as for instance literature. Realization of 
the difference between passive hearing and active hearing, 
or listening, will presently quicken the attention and inter- 
est of your whole group. From here it is irresistible to pass 
to the role played by the other senses in communication. 
What bearing would it have on one’s success in human rela- 
tionships not to see, smell, taste, touch? Many of your young- 
sters will literally come alive as they discover the meaning 
and rewards of developing keener sense perception. 

Indeed, the most thrilling reward of this approach to the 
Profile turns out to be the way in which teen-agers begin 
before your eyes to live with more awareness, You your- 
self receive a shot in the arm, too. For your class breaks 
down into individuals whom you appreciate. 
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Book Clubs 


and Clubs 


VER 200 years ago an announce- 
ment by Benjamin Franklin fore- 
shadowed an important development in 
the modern publishing world. “We shall 
publish the Books at our own expense, 
and risque the sale of them; which 
method we suppose will most be agree- 
able to our members, as they will be at 
liberty to buy what they like, and we 
shall be under a constant necessity of 
endeavoring to make every particular 
volume worth their money.” 
In that advertisement of The funto, 
Franklin was announcing the first book 
club in America. His group started with 


and Clubs 


backed by Simon & Schuster, gets much 
of its membership through the mail 
order public of chain department stores. 
It circulates a cross-section of readers 
for choices. 

Illustrated reprints of classics are dis- 
tributed by the Heritage Club, now 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. Mem- 
bers determine the selections each year 
and buy 12 books at $3.30 (with 10 
per cent discount for advance payment). 
Also issuing reprints of masterpieces is 
the Classics Club, with members buy- 
ing any number they choose at $2.39 per 
book. 








Thunder Over China. By Theodore H. 
Smith and Annalee Jacoby. Wm. Sloan 


' Associates. $3. An informed book by the 


joint members of the Chungking Bureau 
for Time and Life. Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection for November. 

Hiroshima. By John Hersey. Alfred A. 
Knopf. $1.75. Reprinted from the New 
Yorker in its entirety. Penguin Books will 
publish an edition in England. 

Pavilion of Women. By Pearl Buck. 
John Day Co. $3. December selection of 
the Literary Guild. 


|! | Look at America. By editors of Look los 
Ny a membership of 12. This year it is esti- The largest number of new clubs magazine. Houghton Mifflin. $12.50. The TI 
i mated that book clubs will distribute have appeared in the juvenile field, with nation’s family album, with portraits of th 
: one book for every two people in the such names as Children’s Book Club, every state in every mood. hi 


United States! 


Young Folks Book Club, Golden Hour Selected Letters of William Allen 





yp i The two largest clubs — the Literary Book Club, Peek-a-Book Club. The Jun- White. Ed. by Walter Johnson. Henry ne 
4 Guild and the Book-of-the-Month Club ior Literary Guild Holt & Co. $3.75. The famous editor's ob- bl 
i — have set the pattern of distribution for continues with ti- servations over 44 years. sc 
it many others that have appeared within _ tles for children up Fwy boty et By — re 
i the last 20 years. Readers retain their to 16, and the Jun- Scart as naa , analysis “ so 
lq membership by purchasing at least four ior Heritage Club : 
ty : “9 sell 5: > Scientists Against Time. By James 
; books during the year. In addition, the distributes illustrat- Phinner Baxter 3rd. Little, Brown. $5. A st 
4 postman brings them frequent book ed classics. Among second of Wie veal part played by science sc 
t} dividends and bonuses. Here the pro- the newcomers is in winning the war. se 
3 cedure may vary slightly. Book-of-the- the Teen-Age Book On Second Thought. By James Gray. SE 
ty Month Club memb ive a divi Club ed b 7 tha : 
ni Mont ub members receive a divi- ub, sponsor y Univ. of Minnesota. $4. Appraisal of the p! 
. dend for every two books, while the Pocket Books, Inc. present-day literary scene by the book edi- th 


Guild awards this bonus to purchasers 


' tor of Chicago Daily News. 
t of every four selections. However, the 


It aims to stimulate extracurricular 


Club promises only that members will 
pay “no more than the publisher's 
price,” while Guild members pay the 
flat price of $2 per book. 

Appealing to readers who do not de- 
mand a high diet of fiction is the Book 
Find Club, which sends out timely and 
controversial books covering all phases 
of current literature. Members buy at 
least four books at $1.65 each. 

_“What! Another book club! Yes. . . 
but with an idea that’s unique.” So ran 
a recent announcement of the Nonfiction 
Book Club. Organized by Henry Holt 
& Co., it is the successor to the Science 
Book Club and claims to be for those 
who read “not to drug themselves, but 
to widen their mental horizons.” 

Doubleday & Co. is the parent of two 
book clubs besides 
the Literary Guild 
— Book League of 
American and the 
Dollar Book Club. 
Both of these spe- 
cialize in reprints 
of recent best-sel- 
lers. Like the Dol- 
lar Book Club, the 
People’s BookClub, 





reading ranging from the classics to 
mystery stories. Students receive a free 
book every fifth month. 

Two clubs specializing in cloth- 
bound, library-size volumes for students 
are the High School Book League and 
the Student Book Guild, which select 
books from approved reading lists. 
Membership through four months en- 
titles students to a free book. Teachers 
also receive dividends in proportion to 
the number of books ordered. 

Triple volumes are the monthly offer- 
ing of the Detective Book Club, with 
members paying $1.89 for each volume 
of three new mystery novels, The new 
Unicorn Mystery Book Club raises the 
number to four recent mysteries, with 
de luxe and regular editions selling 
for $2.50 and $2, respectively. 

The Religious Book Club has just 
started its 19th year of selecting books 
of spiritual value. Other specialists are 
the Catholic Book Club, the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, the Catholic Literary 
Foundation, the Pulpit Book Club. The 
five newest titles offer the greatest vari- 
ety: Negro Book Club, Progressive Book 
Club, Executive Book Club, History 
Book Club, and the Aero and Marine 
Book Club 


The Last Circle. By Stephen Vincent 
Benet. Farrar, Straus. $3. The final collec- 
tion of material hitherto unpublished in 
book form. 

Macheth. By William Shakespeare. 
— $3. Illustrated by Salvador 

“Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly.” By 
Margaret Bourke-White. Simon & Schuster. 
$3. A picture in words and photographs of 
defeated Germany. 

Life and the Dream. By Mary Colum. 
Doubleday. $3. Intellectual and _ literary 
memoirs of the wife of Padraic Colum. 

Gods and Heroes. By Gustav Schwab. 
Pantheon. $6. English text of the myth- 
ology long considered the standard in Eu- 
rope, Legends and Epics of Greek An- 
tiquity, translated by Olga ‘Marx and 
Ernst Morwitz. Recommended for school 
libraries. 


INEXPENSIVE REPRINTS 


The Rape of Palestine. By William B. 
Ziff. Argus Books $1. Carefully annotated 
factual account drawn from British records. 

Citizen Tom Paine. By Howard Fast. 
World Publishing Co. $1. One of 12 titles 
of the new Living Library series. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Trans. by E. 
V. Rieu. Penguin Books. 25c. 

Native Son. By Richard Wright. Grosset 
& Dunlap. $1. 
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Scholastic 


PLAY SURVEY 


Help Yourself by Pooling 


Information from Your Experience 


By ARTHUR SECORD 


Department of Speech, Brooklyn College 


You know how hard it is to select 
plays for assembly programs, commun- 
ity entertainments, or money-making 
projects within the school. This problem 
is nation-wide. 

Plays offered by standard play cata- 
logs fall too often into one or two classes, 
They either have no literary value or 
they deal with problems unsuited to 
high school students. Some plays deal 
with acceptable problems but the man 
ner and language make them impossi- 
ble for either junior or senior high 
schools. Every teacher called on to di- 
rect plays knows the hazards from per- 
sonal experience. 

During a recent state curriculum 
study in Wisconsin the statewide re- 
source committee in speech held a 
series of meetings dealing with pertinent 
speech problems. Foremost among the 
problems stressed was need to improve 
the quality of public programs given by 
our elementary and secondary schools. 

Delia Kibbe of the State Department 
of Public Instruction said the need is 
present in both rural and urban areas. 


Leslie Brown of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Extension Division reports a tre- 
mendous demand for good plays. He 
urges that steps be taken to compile cri- 
teria and suggested play lists which will 
meet the qualifications for good drama. 

To assist with this problem, which 
concerns so many teachers, Scholastic 
asks you to assist in compiling a list. 
You, as an experienced teacher or coach 
of dramatics, can be of exceptional help 
to your fellow workers by filling in the 
questionnaire below and .nailing it to 
the Play Survey Editor of Scholastic 
Publications. 

You have done plays, unless you are 
extremely fortunate, of which you have 
been ashamed. You have wished to do 
plays which for various reasons you 
have been prevented from producing. 
You have mounted many plays (both 
one act and’ full evening) that have 
brought you deep satisfaction and have 
been a stimulating intellectual experi- 
ence for the students. Let us have the 
benefit of your experience. 

Make your list as complete as you 
can. Attach a sheet or sheets of paper 
listing plays under the headings below. 
Mail it this week! A review of the re- 
sults will be printed in a future issue. 


SCHOLASTIC SECONDARY SCHOOL PLAY SURVEY 


220 East 42nd St. 


Name of School 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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For you and your students 


AMERICA’S 


STANDARD AUTHORITY 


now more useful than ever 





THE 


Columbia 
ncyclopedia 


WITH POST-WAR 
SUPPLEMENT 


Long regarded as the ideal reference 
work for school and home, America’s 
favorite one-volume encyclopedia hes 
been made even more valuable for class 
room work by the addition of a 150,000 
word supplement covering changes and 
developments in all fields to March, 1946. 
Articles on over 46,000 subjects; 2,000 
pages; thumb-indexed and durably bound 
in buckram for a life-time of use. 


“It is a real encyclopedia, not just a dose 
for the ‘outlines’ addicts. The one-volume 
compedium of science, history and biog- 
raphy is a distinct contribution to 
intellectual morale.” — Chicago Daily 
News. 

In One Volume — $19.50 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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Mark Antony in Julius Caesar. 


CTOBER brought in a harvest of 

good film and radio news, Mrs. 
Tebbitt at the British Information Serv- 
ice invited us to see Man — One Fam- 
ily, a film that punctures the racial 
superiority myth. This was one of the 
first films shown the Germans after the 
Allies moved in. So impressive are the 
facts presented that BIS now offers it 
for school use in Britain, U. S., and 
elsewhere. 

We were also treated to two films 
presenting core scenes from Julius 
Caesar and Macbeth. Shots of mobs 
being swayed by Brutus and Anthony 
should help inoculate children against 
demagoguery. 








Armenian architects plan new Russian 
Government Building—Scene from Julien 
Bryan’s “Peoples of the Soviet Union.” 


Julien Bryan and his photographic 
crews traveled more than 150,000 
miles to produce “PEOPLES OF THE 
SOVIET UNION,” a powerful 35- 
minute black and white documen- 
tary motion picture giving an over- 
all concept of the minority and racial 
groups contained in the U.S.S.R. This 
new film is NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
SHOWING IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
BEFORE SCHOOLS AND ADULT 
GROUPS. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF NEW 
FILMS AVAILABLE ON RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, Suite 1000, New York City 





FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 
FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES! 


CHRISTMAS TALES 


FOR READING ALOUD 
Compiled & adc@ted by Robert Lohan 


The best of the world’s Christmas literature, each in 
the author's own words, retaining all the charm of 
the original, yet so skillfully ae as to make the 


ideal feature for any holida 
Average reading time 15 minutés. cree, 400 $3. 75 
pages. Beautiful, full-color jacket. 

Descriptive folder with reproduction of jacket 
and table of contents sent upon request. 
STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 
105 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ABC telephoned to say that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera concerts begin again 
definitely on November 16, under Texas 
Company sponsorship. ABC asks that 
we remind you to write in your opera 
choices. The radio audience preferences 
will determine six operas to be broad- 
cast. 

Then from Hollywood came news ot 
the organization of the Children’s Film 
Library, offering selected reissues for 
children. We know of efforts by PTAs, 
Junior Leagues, and others to work 
with theater owners for good Saturday 
morning or afternoon shows. Often these 
efforts have failed for lack of the right 
films. Hollywood’s action should do 
much to clear away that obstacle. 


16 MM. SOUND FILMS 


Julius Caesar, 20 min., sd., bw.*The 
forum scene from Shakespeare’s play, 
with speeches of Brutus and Antony. 
(Act III, Sc. II.) 

Macbeth, 18 min., sd.. bw. Two 
scenes: shortly after the murder of 
Duncan, the king (Act II, Sc. II); the 
sleepwalking scene (Act V, Sc. I). 

Both for sale or rent, British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

The Search for Security, 17 min., sd., 
bw., prod, Institute of Life Insurance. 
Free, Castle Distributors Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
A simple explanation of life insurance; 
how it began; how it operates today. 
Teachers guide and booklet for audi- 
ence accompany the film. 

Man — One Family, 20 min., sd., bw., 
prod. British Council Films. Sale, Film 
Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Dr. Julian Huxley and 
Prof, J. B. S. Haldane have dramatized 
facts from physical and social sciences 
for this film. It reveals why, people of 
all origins are entitled to an equal op- 
portunity to contribute to society, con- 
trasting fascist with democratic views. 
Discussion slidefilm of the same title 
accompanies the film. This reviews the 
major facts of the motion picture and 
brings discussion down to the inter- 
group relations in local American com- 
munities. Slidefilm may be ordered 
independently from the motion picture, 
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DISTRIBUTION NOTES 


Ten major motion picture studios 
have set up The Children’s Film Li- 
brary, through which a pool of twenty- 
eight films for young audiences will be 
released to theaters all over the coun- 
try. Over eight hundred prints of the 
films have been made. The films are 
reissues of past favorites like Green 
Pastures, Jane Eyre, Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, Alice in Wonderland. 
If the project is a success, companies 
will continue and expand the service. 

We have been announcing British 
Information Services films as “free.” 
There is a service charge for these films 
of $1 per reel, the maximum charge, 
per subject, being $5. 

March of Time Film Forum Edition 
has a new distribution program. Pre- 
viously their 16 mm. releases were 
available from the publisher only. Now 
they may be obtained from university 
and local film libraries throughout the 
country. 


ONE WORLD IN PICTURES 


Pan American Airways has issued a 
booklet, “A World of Neighbors,” 
which should be useful in social studies, 
particularly United Nations study. It 
contains short articles on geography, 
history, and customs of all parts of the 
world. Illustrated by photographs, and 
by “portraits” of the regions, which 
give panoramic views of life in the 
regions. Free, Pan American World 


Airways System, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 





Marc Antony in the Forum Scene 
















Convention Forecasts 
(Concluded from page 4-T) 


dent, and six luncheon sections, Coun- 
cil members have a choice of three 
tours or a Boston Symphony Concert. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Claude 
M. Fudss will speak at the banquet. 

On Saturday morning additional sec- 
tion meetings will consider these 
topics: “A Demonstration of Teacher- 
Pupil Cooperative Planning,” “Read- 
ing and Study Skills in the Social 
Studies,” “Films for Forums,” “Helping 
Children Understand and Appreciate 
World Neighbors,” “Politics, Elections, 
and the Social Studies” (joint session 
with the American Political Science 
Association), “Implications of Child 
Development Research,” “Approaches 
to the Study of Geography,” “Teaching 
Local History,” “Trends and Problems 
in Curriculum Development.” and “In- 
School Civic Experiences.” 

World relations dominates the final 
session. William Agar of U.N. speaks on 
“What You Should Know about the 
United Nations,” Harold Benjamin, 
U. §. Office of Education, on “Needed 
Cooperation Between UNESCO and 
Our Schools.” 

Program Chairman of the meeting is 
W. Linwood Chase. Convention Head- 
quarters, Statler Hotel, For reservations 
write directly to Boston hotels. Request 
special N.C.S.S. rates. 


National Debate Topic on Air 


Four outstanding high school debat- 
ers will air the 1946-47 high school 
debate topic of free public medicine 
on a nation-wide American Forum of 
the Air broadcast from Washington, 
D. C., Tuesday evening, December 10. 

Scholastic Magazines, the National 
Forensic League, and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association debate 
committee sponsor the debate over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System network. 
Details of the broadcast will be in the 
December 9 Scholastic Teacher. 


Speech Teachers To Meet 


The annual Speech Association of 
America convention meet at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 30-Jan. 1. 
There will be programs in dramatics, 
speech correction, interpretation, pub- 
lic speaking, debate, and radio. 

At a joint meeting of the National 
University Extension Association and 
the Speech Association of America on 
Monday evening, Dec. 30, the question 
of free public medicine will be debated 
by Professors Hugo Hellman, Mar- 
quette University, Richard Murphy, 
University of Illinois, Thomas A. 
Rousse, University of Texas, and Arthur 
Secord, Brooklyn College. 


















9 HE graphic, understandable story of the great- 
T- legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend this book as of special value to 
classes in government, civics, American history, 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 
ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 
graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs the 
human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 
functioning of both houses of Congress. An especially effective 
feature is ‘Congressional Checkers” — an entertaining game for 
both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 
democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the 
majority of citizens. 
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§ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ' 

§ 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ' 
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Price, for 10 or g Please send me copies of Congress At Work. § 
more, 10¢ each. : C) Send bill later CO) | enclose $ - 
Single copy, 15¢. ] P ti ired with orders for less than 10 copi ' 
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December 


SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Programs of special value to students and 
teachers, chosen from monthly recommenda- 
tions of feur major networks by the FREC Radio 


with **. Music programs are described at time 
of first listing. Music programs annotated 
earlier marked with *. Supplement this partial 
list of radio’s many resources with facts about 
other non-network, educationally valuable pro- 
grams. Check and mark local station call letters, 
time, availability. If program comes at time 
awkward for student listening, urge lecal 


SUNDAY 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand ($-A) 


11:30-12 neon. MBS Sta. % 
Round-table discussion of current affairs with 
educators, professional ond business men. North- 
western University auspices. 








Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


The world’s great books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. 


Yours Sincerely ($-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Cherles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 


Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radic audience letters. 








The People’s Platform (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Twe eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issves. 





America United ($-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 





Time for Reason (S-A) 


1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 





University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 





Werriors of Peace (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Theater stars and top Army officers in a 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly - 
portant contributions of the U. S$. Army in peace. 





“Harvest of Stars (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. t. 





**Stradivari Orchestra (S$-A) 


2:30-3 p. m. CBS. Sta. T. 
Alfredo Antoni conducts the orchestra, whose 
violin section is entirely of genuine Stradivari vio- 
line. Sponsor: Prince Matchabelli, Inc. 





station to record and re-schedule. Write local 

station or network for study gvides. 

won ap mse levels: E (elementary), J (Junior 

tie (Senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC 

ig ome teeny wo dg yy ee (Colum- 

bia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual Broed- 

casting System), NBC (Netienal Broadcasting 

Company). 

For information on use of radie in classroom 

write to Federal Radio Education Committee, 

U. S$. Office of Education, Washingten, D. C. 


*Fully annotated in a previous listing. 
**Not previously listed. 


*New York Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





**House of Mystery (E-J) 


44:30 p. m. MBS. Sta. 2, 

A program of mystery but with treatment 
worked out to offset objections to programs 
dealing with the weird and supernatural. Young 
children comprise the studio audience during each 
broadcast. After story, they discuss it and ex- 
planation is made of any fancied terrors. Spon- 
sor: General Foods Corporation. 





**The Family Hour (S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS. Sta. T. 
Opera stor Patrice Munsel with a program of 
good music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of 
Americo. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 











54 p. m. NBC Sta. tT. 
“Let's Go te the Opera (S-A) 

7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





Dramotizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


**Texaco Star Theater (J-S-A) 


9:30-10 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
James Melton, singer; David Brockman, con- 
ductor. Sponsor: The Texas Co. 





Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 





10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
dies, and icols — many hitherto unproduced 





on the air. Where possible, original casts play 
radio adaptations. George Hicks, ‘The Voice of 
U. S. Steel.’ Sponsor: U. S$. Steel. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 


11:15-11:30 p. m. NBC Sta. 

American Historical Society auspices. Cesar 

Seerchinger analyzes historical significance of 
week's events 





Pacific Story (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Problems of the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background pub- 
lished by University of California Press. Recom- 
mended for listening outside EST rone. 





MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Time te Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 «@. m. CBS Ste. tT. 
Milton Bacon's regional legends and true stories 


The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 
11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. T. 








ean Meat institute and Plorida Citrus Foundation 


*Ovur Singing Land (J-S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 
Ste. a. 


American School of the Air (J-8-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 
Sta. ¥. 








Headline Edition ($-A) 

she tag m. ABC Sta 4 
Dromatization of day's news, profiles of 
in the news; debates regarding current politica! 
and social topics. 








MONDAY 
Werld Neighbers (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sto. tT. 





Information in dramatic form about our fellow 
men in U.N. countries 


in My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6:15-4:45 p. m. CBS Sta. @ aid. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum 
nists, and men in public life. 





**Veice of Firestone (J-S-A) 





8:30-9 p. m. NBC Ste. . 
**Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 





Doctors Talk it Over (S-A) 
10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. %. —— 
Medical core and public health, with outstand- 
ing medical authorities interviewed by Milton 
Cross. Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 





TUESDAY 


Gateways To Music (J-S-A) Am. School of the 
Air) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS. Sta. Gi. cme 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 
present the best in music. Dec. 3, String Family 
Reunion; Dec. 10. Out of the East; Dec. 17, Han- 
sel and Gretel; Dec. 24, Merry Christmas!; Dec. 3! 
The Song of the Bells. 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. Bee 


John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, on science 
and medicine news. 











The American Forum of the Air (S-A) 
9:30-10:15 p. m. MBS Sta. , ere 


Discussion of current affairs from the Nation's 
Capitol, presided over by $. Theodore Granik. 


**Boston Symphony (S-A) 
9:30-10 p. m. ABC. Sta. i 


Boston Symphony Orchestra with Dr. Serge Kous 
sevitsky conducting. Notable orray of guest con 
ductors and soloists will 











PP 


_ Open Hearing (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. a 
From Washington, men and women who make 
and licies discuss major issues 
of the week. CBS moderator gives background 
news. 


Your United Nations (S-A) 


11;30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
United Nations operations explained by decu- 




















<t< 





mentary ond authoritative analysis 
NBC University of the Air program. 





dramatized. 


WEDNESDAY 


March of Science (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramotizations of research stories behind every- 
day things. 








**The Author Meets the Critics (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS. Sta. T. 
Panel discussion among well-known book critics. 
Author of book is present to give a summation 
and rebuttal of the pros and cons. 





*Invitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 





THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Amer. 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ——— T. 
Dramatizations of outstanding books for listen- 
ers, young and old. Dec. 5, Lost Lagoon; Dec. 12, 
The 25th Mission; Dec. 19. Triumph Clear; Dec. 26. 
As You Like It. 





School of the Air) 





In My Opinion (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
(Same as Monday.) 





America’s Town Meetine (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Current opinion program now in its eleventh 
year. Questions of national and international im- 
portance discussed by authoritative leaders. George 
V. Denny, moderator; questions from audience. 





*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. ———__ T. 





FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ——— T. 


Invites Americans to consider important ques- 
tions. Discussions from college campuses. 








*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 
8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. ¥ 





Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. 4 


Typical press conference. Albert Warner, 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 





moder- 


The World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. ———— T. - 
Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbooks 
available. Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 13, Jean Christophe; 
Dec. 20, Sinbad the Sailor; Dec. 27, Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves 





SATURDAY 


Let's Pretend (E) 
11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. 7 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 








Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Sta. T. 
In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agri- 





culture. Facts about consumer problems; answers 
consumer questions. Nov. 16, Pamper Your Re- 
frigerator; Nov. 23. The Food Situation; Nov. 30. 


Makeovers from Leather, Fur and Felt. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Information and advice on home, 
community through dramatization. 





family and 


Handbook of 





background material available. Nov. 16, The World 
Food Situation; Nov. 23. The Way My Wife Cooks: 
Nov. 30, Your Purchasing Power. 


The American Farmer (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agriculture presents 

oa five-minute portion on farm questions. 





National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m NEC Se. ——— YI. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
outstanding agriculturists. Recommended especially 
for vocational agriculture and home economics 
students. 





“. . fo Live in Peace” (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. ABC ‘Sta. a 
Issues ot U.N. Security Council sessions and simi- 
lar meetings. Dromotizations, recordings explain 
how issues grew into international arguments. Wol- 
ter Kiernan, narrotor. 





Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Former’s postwor role and problems. 
farm regions 





News from 


**Metropolitan Opera (S-A, 
2-5 p. m. ABC Sta. | a 
Operas performed directly from the stage of 


the Metropolitan Opera House. Milton Cross serves 
as master of ceremonies. 





The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. <i ie 


Dramatizes home and family problems. 
in cooperation with the National 
Parents and Teachers. 








Produced 
Congress of 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 
54 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


The Voice of Business (S-A) 
7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 





Management's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of C ce and No- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alter- 
nate quarters. 





Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. Be 


Representatives of State Department, Congress 
members, and others discuss foreign policy issues. 
Copies of broadcast available. 





American Melodies (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. : A 


American Broadcasting Company Symphony Or- 
chestra; guest conductors. 





Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 
10-11 p. m. MBS Sta ——  T. 


Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Prominent soloists. WGN Chorus and Orches- 
tra. 


**World Security Workshop (S-A) 
(Time to be announced) 
ABC Sta. 3 


In cooperation with Americans United, a dra- 
matic program dealing with world peace and 
security. Scripts used are winning entries in a 
contest in which schools and colleges all over the 
nation were invited to participate. 








NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
New writers needed to re-write ideas FREE 


in newspapers, magazines and books 
Splendid oppoftunity to “break into” 


fascinating writing field. May bring DETAILS 
you up to $5.00 per hour spare time 

Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-175 South Seventh (2) St. Louvis, Mo. 











Columbia workshop (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. A 
Foremost laboratory for new writing and pro- 


duction techniques, presents original and interest- 
ing dramatic works. 





**Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 
6-7 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, one of the out- 
standing musical organizations in America. Director, 


George Szell. Effort is made to strike a balance 
between the old and new. 








Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 
6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Labor program, presenting viewpoints of CIO 
on labor questions, and including labor news, 


dramatizations 


Foremost g all 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—and 
besides it is such a tremendous value for 
the money. 


224 Songs cueole. test tor 


school use. Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 


45 Sacred Songs 
~ 21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 
and many others. 


Low Priced ony 25¢ per copy 


$20.00 per hundred $2.64 per dozen 
(not postpaid) (postpaid) 




















ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Teachers, both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho analysis durin: 
past — = say this k ake 


time, gave them new 
un ~A OL of children and grown-u 
Many duates have increased their 
comes from part or full time practice as 
Personal Problem, Personality and Voca- 
tional Counselors. Others use in et 
sonnel. Send for test lesson-examina 
ANALYST—ALL FREE. A. 1. G. A. ~~ 








3 GRAPHO 


ris Noel, Mo. 


PIANO STUDENTS! 
Self-Instruction in the Chords 


“TECHNIQUE OF PIANO PLAYING" $950 











24-Lesson Course on Chords for those 
who read notes. Teaches the chords 
by notes and by letter symbols, which 
is the key to ‘popular playing’’. 








Money refunded if returned in 0 
days. Send 10c for Sample Lesson. Complete! 
WILLIAM A. OTTO 
4215 Park Av., Union City, WN. J. Dept. BS 
Sen eee ane ae = ————— 

















Special Offer to Teachers Only — 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
237 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 
Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. I enclose 10c. 
Name 
School Grade you Teach______ 
Address. 
City State 





Children nowadays have a naturally keen 
interest in aviation. And leading educators 
with a strong appreciation of the role air- 
planes play in modern life have been quick 
to include aviation, and related subjects, 
im public school courses. 


United Air Lines, pioneer in air trans- 
portation, has been a major source of 
accurate, concise and colorful information 
about aviation. 


In the past six years, over 150,000 spe- 
cial Aviation Kits have been distributed 
to teachers in three grade levels (primary, 
intermediate and high school). Between 
five and six million pupils and teachers 
have been “Behind the Scenes of a Coast 





to Coast Flight” as shown by slidefilm. 
An estimated million have listened to re- 
cently developed recordings covering the 
field of aviation from “Dead Reckoning 
Navigation” to “Research Engineering.” 
And since Pearl Harbor, 52 colleges have 
granted 625 United Air Lines scholarships 
to future grade and high school teachers. 
United’s School and College Service, 
directed by Professor William A. Wheatley, 
is an extensive department set up to serve 
you. You'll find this educational service 
eager to fill your needs. For a helpful list 
of free and inexpensive education mate- 
rials, write to: Unrrep Arm Lines, School 
and College Service, Dept. 1-3, 23 East 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


PASSENGERS « MAIL « EXPRESS - 


FREIGHT © CHARTER 





